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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Diary and Correspondence of Philip 
idge, D.D. illustrative of various Par- 
ticujars in his Life hitherto unknown, with 
Notices of many of his Contemporaries, &c. 
Edited from the original MSS. by his Great- 
Grandson, J. Dod Humphreys, Esq. 
8vo. Vols. I. and II. don, 1829. Col- 
burn and Co. 
WE know not when, if ever, we have perused 
two volumes of the description of these now 
before us, with more intense curiosity, amuse- 
ment, and instruction : curiosity, in following 
the “ amours” (to use his own word, and in no 
improper sense, ) of a young and warm noncon- 
formist clergyman; amusement, in witnessin, 
the various scrapes into which his devotion to 
the fair sex brought the worthy preacher ; and 
instruction, in studying his philosophical views 
human his f ess, his general 
love of his kind, and his mild and liberal 
religious tenets. The picture of such a man 
drawn by his own hand, in his letters on every 
occasion which could call forth his sentiments, 
opinions, and actions, is to us worth a thousand 
such lives as Job Orton, or even Dr. Kippis, 
could write; and we hav- been accordingly 
entertained and delighted with these octavos 
though of the length of 1000 honest pages. 
Embracing so many interesting topics, the 
largest of our contemporary Reviews will be 
unable to afford any thing like a competent 
idea of their matter and variety; and they 
must, probably, as we in our more limited 
space are compelled to do, address themselves 
separately to such portions as are best suited 
to their several characters. Theology, the 
education of dissenting ministers, family bio- 
graphy, ecclesiastical affairs, criticism, &c. &c. 
we therefore leave to those to whom they 
are important, and trust we shall better consult 
the tastes of our numerous and miscellaneous 
friends if we. take up the hitherto unknown 
pyre in the life of the celebrated author of 
“ Family Expositor” which are here unfold- 
pees traits of this justly 
person. It may be true 
will seem an odd one; for the 
agua of the amorous and of the pious, of the 
and of the spirit, of the natural and of the 
teligious, of the earthly and of the heavenly, is 
as naive and.candid a piece of exposition 
as can well be imagined. For it, his grandson 
thinks n to offer many apologetical pas- 
sages,“ which, however, we cannot consider to 





le: ‘* The gaiety of expression in certain 
indeed been fold say with some ns be 
& source of offence; and should it prove so, 


It should also be remembered, that from family 

the advantages of education, having mixed 

in good and become familiar with polite literature, 

there is nothing remarkable in the fact that, that phari- 

saical exhibition of solemn austerity with which the 

crafty professor overbear the unthinki 

judicious, was in his estimation no proof 

of imitation. i ‘dered 


have been called for by the occasion. Dr. Dod- 
dridge was, in truth, a good man, with as few of 
the infirmities of humanity as often fall to the 
lot of his kind. He was in most respects a fine 
character, whether we regard his conduct to 
his fellow-creatures, or his duties to God: he 
was amiable, learned, affectionate, enlightened, 
feeling, pious, just, and merciful, untainted by 
pharisaical pretence, and sincerely religious 
without dogmatism or cant. The world to this 
Dissenter was a world of innocent recreation 
and lawful pleasure; he thought it no crime 
to enjoy the good things with which its Maker 
had stored it; and he was neither guilty of 
the sourness of ascetic folly, nor of the worse 
guilt of that too common hypocrisy so preva- 


€\lent in his as well as in our times, which 


cloaks its pride under counterfeit sanctity, and 
covers its hidden indulgences under gloomy 
externals and rigid austerities. 

We will not meddle with the editor’s pre- 
face, further than to notice that he declares 
his purpose to be to make his ancestor ‘‘ better 
known as a man,”’ by presenting a minute and 
faithful history of his public and private life ;— 
that he is strongly opposed to the Evangelical 
party of our church, and asserts that the Non- 
conformist clergy alone can uphold the pure 
Christian faith against their encroachments, 
and at the same time against those now opened 
to the Roman Catholics. 

Philip Doddridge was descended of an an- 
cient family ; and one of a numerous progeny,— 
as of twenty, only he and a sister were left 
orphans. He was born in 1702, and in his 
boyhood lost all his paternal property ; so that, 
after several plans were proposed, he was finally 
educated at St. Alban’s and Kibworth, as a 
minister of the sect to which his relations 
belonged. But we pass to his riper years, 
and, as we have promised, to his first affairs of 
the heart. In 1722 he thus writes on a deli- 
cate subject to Mrs. (i. e. Miss) Rebecca Ro- 
berts; and the following extracts are curious 
specimens of the epistolary style and conversa- 
tion of the period, so familiar, indeed, to every 
reader of that Augustan age of our literature, 
and shewn as completely in the young dissent- 
ing divine, as in Pope, or Swift, or gayer folks. 
The first is dated April 17th, 1722. 





A knowledge of these circumstances being premised, those 
es in his correspondence where a playful air of gal- 
try is assumed, will not be misun ; and those 
where a more tender sentiment prevails will not be pe: 
verted, for such passages occur. If, indeed, a cold Pla- 
tonic indifference to the general charms of female society 
be deemed a proof of exalted intellect, or an — to 
the blissful emotions of reciprocal affection, and the softer 
impressions of the senses, be deemed a proof of sanctity, 
Dr. Doddridge had no claim to either! nor was it a claim 
which he was ambitious to secure. To place virtue beyond 
the pale of humanity, and attempt to stifle in their birth 
the finer emotions of the heart, because in excess they 
grow pernicious, is little wiser than to tear away the vine 
at embowers our dwelling with a canopy of grateful 
fruit and soothing shade, because the who) e grapes 
in another form may intoxicate and destroy.” 

Were we inclined to preach on these texts, we should 
perhaps be inclined to go further, and to maintain that 
the individual destitute of ardour in the natural passions 
is a of experiencing the highest attributes of reli- 

ee! 





: that a heart dry and hard tow: man 
can never be finely expanded towards God. 








‘* Your rules of behaviour are certainly very 
judicious ; but the business of kissing wants a 
little further explanation. You tell me the 
ladies have resigned their claim to formal kisses 
at the beginning and end of visits. But I sup- 
pose they still allow of extemporary kissing, 
which you know a man may be led into by 
a thousand circumstances which he does not 
foresee. I cannot persuade myself that this 
pretty amusement is entirely banished out of 
the polite world, because, as the apostle says 
in another case, even nature itself teaches it. 
I would not for the world be so unmannerly as 
to ask my aunt whether she has not been 
kissed within this fortnight; but I hope I 
may rely on her advice, and that she will not 
deceive me in a matter of such vast importance, 
For my own part, I can safely say, I look w 
this, as well as the other enjoyments of life, 
with a becoming moderation and indifference. 
Perhaps, madam, I could give you such instan- 
ces of my abstinence as would make your hair 
stand onend! I will assure you, aunt, which 
is a most amazing thing, I. have not. kissed 
a woman since Monday, July 10th, 1721, 
about twelve o’clock at night; and yet I have 
had strong temptations both from within. and 
from without. I have just been drinking tea 
with a very pretty lady, who is about my own 
age. Her temper and cunve are per- 
fectly able to mine, and we have’ had her 
in the house about five weeks. My.own con- 
science upbraids. me with a neglect of a thou- 
sand precious opportunities that may never 
return. But then I consider that it may be a 
prejudice to my future usefulness, and help 
me into further irregularities, (not to say 
that she has never discovered any inclination 
of that nature), and so I refrain. But to. 
morrow I am tw wait upon her to a village 
about a mile and a half from Kibworth, and 
I am sensible it will be a trying time. How- 
ever, I shall endeavour to fortify my mind ~ 
against the temptations of the way, by a very 
careful perusal of your letter, and my mamma’s 
of the 31st October.” 

We should note, that the phrases “aunt” 
and “mamma”? imply no relationship, but are 
pet terms for female.acquaintances ; and that 
the very pretty lady here mentioned was Miss 
Catherine Freeman,— Doddridge’s ‘“* amour” 
with whom figures singularly in these pages. 
But we proceed with the chapter on kissing. 

“I wish, madam, I could fix the day when 
I am first to wait on you, that you might take 
care to be undressed to receiveme. You know 
it is my misfortune to be extremely out of 
countenance at the sight of a fine suit of clothes, 
especially when an agreeable lady appears in 
them. I am sensible this is a weakness that 
every minister of the gospel ought to endeavour 
to conquer, if he expects his labours should 
meet with any success, and accordingly I have 
been using the means. The lady whom I 
mentioned above is very decent all the week, 
but, according to our yen, | fashion, dresses 
best on a Sunday; aad so I spend an hour 





every Sunday morning in looking upon a sort 
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of habit which they call a brocade, which she 
generally wears on that day. But I have still 
some dreadful apprehensions. of seeing you 
dressed, and I hope you will mercifully provide 
against them. I am charmed with the thoughts 
of spending another day with my cousin Rob- 
son; but then you tell me I must furnish 
myself with something to make my eompany 
agreeable. Alas! madam, you quite mistake 
my abilities. My modesty and other imperfec- 
tions instruct me to be on the obscure side; 
and at best you know there is very little gal- 
lantry to be expected from a scholar. I have 
not had an opportunity of making many obser. 
vations upon the female world; but I am ready 
to imagine, from the little I have seen, that a 
man may have read all Aristotle’s works, ex- 
cept his masterpiece, and all Plato’s, but his 
pun upon kissing, and yet not be at all fit 
to entertain a roomful of ladies. However, 
there is a book called the Lady’s Cabinet 
Opened, and another Callipedia, which it 
seems they are extremely fond of; and I 
design to set apart a whole week before the 
vacation for the perusal of them. But I am 
afraid they will not carry me completely 
through.” 

Next month the interesting theme is re. 
newed in another letter. 

« T am extremely concerned for the persecu- 
tion you suffered from your twenty-four ad- 
mirers, for I think that was the sum total. I 
concluded that the merry confessor was my 
friend and brother Mr. Mead; but I cannot 
imagine whom you mean by wise Sam! I am 
sure it cannot be Mr. Clark of St. Albans, for 
all his appetites to kissing are mortified, and 
he never goes about it but with fear and trem- 
bling. I suppose, however, that it was some 
reverend Sir, and if it were, I am sorry that 
you beat him. I thought our cloth had always 
protected us, and that we had never occasion 
to exercise our carnal weapon. I hope, for the 
sake of my dear brethren, that all the ladies 
have not this Amazonian turn. For my own 
part, I am not much concerned, for I have 
almost forgotten what kissing is. However, 
since I know it would be too great a presump- 
tion to use so much familiarity with my aunt, 
I must beg my cousin Robson to inform me 
whether the eyes or the lips are made use of 
upon that oceasion. I remember that for- 
merly I had a gift that way, and perhaps, 
with a little labour, might be able to recover 
it, especially under so good a mistress. And I 
am the more inclined to attempt it, because 
you know Solomon tells us that there is a time 
to kiss, Eccles. iii. 5. Our translators by a 
mistake render it to embrace; but the original 
Hebrew word properly signifies to kiss. _ How- 
ever, if the ladies are very much bigoted to 
their English Bible, we young scholars must 
yield ourselves to their argument and their 
phrase.” 

At this period he preached his first sermon, 
and seems fond of the annexed anecdote con- 
nected with it, for he repeats it in three dif- 
ferent letters to different persons. 

“ There was (he tells his sister) one 
old woman that was a little offended to see 
such a lad get up into the pulpit; but I had 
the good fortune to please her so well, that 
as soon as I had done, she told Mrs. Jennings 
that she could lay me in her bosom. They tell 
me this may be the foundation of an amour; 
but I have so much respect for my unknown 
girl, that I do not intend to prosecute it any 
further.” 

To a lady for whom he seems to have enter- 
tained not quite a fraternal feeling, he relates 


the joke thus :—‘* The old women treated me 
very graciously ; and one of them, that was a 
little offended to see such a lad go up into the 
pulpit, was pleased to declare, when I came 
down, that she could have laid me in her 
bosom. Our young gentlemen tell me that 
this might be a foundation to begin an 
amour; but I think I have heard you say that 
you do not like a married man so well as a 
bachelor, and so I will let my ancient ad. 
mirer rest in peace. If you have a curiosity to 
see my text, you may take your Bible and 
turn to 1 Cor. xvi. 22.” 

And to a third fair dame it is thus recorded : 
‘“ T am particularly obliged to. one old woman, 
who when. she saw me go up into the pulpit, 
was a little tempted to despise my youth ; but, 
when I was come down, said she could have 
laid me in her bosom. I wish, for the jest, it 
had been Hannah Robson—but that, madam, 
you are to keep to yourself. As I shall be 
obliged to preach at Leicester once a-month, 
the preparing my sermons will be sure to take 
up some of the time that. I used to devote to 
the service of my female idea. However, it 
may possibly turn to as good account in this 
way; and, that my dear unknown may not 
have.any temptatiou to take it unkindly, I 
can assure her, that, after the gravest specula- 
tions, I shall still retain so much tenderness in 
my temper, that she may enchant me whenever 
she pleases. In the mean time, while I have 
my reason and my senses undisturbed, I shall 
always continue, &c.” 

It has been said that Queen Elizabeth de- 
sired to see Falstaff in love ; and though com- 
manded by so potent a monarch, and performed 
by so immortal a poet, we are not sure that 
there is any thing in the fat knight’s sordid 
passion to be compared with the genuine amo- 
rousness of the Reverend Doctor Doddridge, 
as painted by his own hand. His first con- 
fiding of his passion for Miss Freeman to Mrs. 
Roberts (‘‘ aunt,” as previously explained) is a 
curious example. After whispering that he 
has a most important secret to disclose, he 


s— 

“ If I were even at Bethnal Green, I should 
be half an hour before I could bring it out ; 
and at last, I should perhaps be so much em- 
barrassed, that it is a thousand to one you 
would not understand me; but being all alone 
in my study, and almost a hundred miles off, I 


can give it utterance in three words. In short, 
madam, J—am— in — love, — and that is all. 
And, you will say, enough too. And yet, 
upon second thoughts, that is not all neither ; 
for Tam most violently in love with a charm- 
ing girl that lives in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester, about seventeen years of age, and, 
to borrow an Arabian phrase, as beautiful as 
the moon in her fulness). * * * I have 
frequently told you that I have a heart ex- 
actly prepared to receive the fondest and ten- 
derest impressions. But Clarinda has charms 
that would awaken the most stupid, and subdue 
the most obdurate. Clarinda is the darling of 
the old, and the joy of the young; the idol of 


good | our sex, and the envy of her own. You see 


my style begins to grow exalted, and my sen- 
timents rapturous. But, en vérité, she is such 
a girl that language cannot paint. And now, 
madam, do you judge what work such a dread- 
ful lovely creature must create in the soft, 
sensitive breast of your dutiful nephew. Rea- 
son and philosophy yielded at her first appear- 
ance; and when they afterwards rallied their 
forces, it was only that they might receive a 
more signal defeat. I own, madam, that your 





letters have done me considerable service ; for 
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who can resist the force of reason and the 
charms of wit when communicated with s9 
much freedom and good nature ? but, ag soon 
as those dear papers are laid aside, I 
every thing but Clarinda. I dream of her in 
the night, and rave of her in the day. If my 
tutor asks me a question about predestination, 
I answer him that Clarinda is the prettiest 
creature in the world! Or if I sit down to 
make a sermon against trangubstantiation, I 
cannot forbear cautioning my hearers against 
the excesses of love. Now and then, after a 
long course of abstinence and mortification, I 
get a lucid interval for a few moments ; but if 
I touch a romance or a play, drink a glass of 
wine, or take a cup of chocolate, I presently 
relapse. I am at this time tolerably sérene, 
and therefore I earnestly entreat you to tell 
ine what I must do. Recollect F have a ‘won. 
derful opinion of your skill, or I should not 
put myself into your hands; but I beg that 
you will use me with a great deal of tender, 
ness, or I shall certainly be killed outright. I 
do not inquire how I may gain my mistress, 
which, perhaps, might be very possible,—but 
how I may conquer this impetuous, un- 
governable passion. It will certainly be a hard 
task, but I see that it is a very necessary ‘one ; 
for, in the first place, I have not the ‘least 
thought of marrying til] near thirty, unless I 
have a very clear and undeniable ca//, which, I 
think, will not be these ten years. Anda 
more important consideration remains to be 
told: this dear, charming Clarinda, with all 
her wit, beauty, and tenderness, good ‘breeding 
and piety, is—I am sorry to say it, but she is— 
the daughter of a dissenting minister, that has 
half-a-dozen children more to provide for! O 
aunt! why have not I five hundred a-year, 
that I mighit marry a girl of a small fortune, 
without ruining both her and myself ?”* 

To another lady he writes—and it certainly 
is not easy to construe it figuratively: — 

“ What have I done to displease ‘the dearest, 
best mamma in the world, that I have not 
heard from her in so many ages? It is impos. 
sible to express‘ my uneasiness. at her silence. 
I answered her last almost a quarter of 4 year 
ago, and yet I have not so much as heard 
whether she be alive or dead. If the infirmi- 
ties of old age, which you talked of, have taken 
away the use of your limbs, surely, madam, 
you might have prevailed upon my aunt to 
have informed me of your misfortune, and I 
would not have failed to have sent you a most 
dutiful letter of condolence ; but alas! my aunt 
is as unkind as my mother, and will not favour 
me with her advice, though I desired it with 
so much importunity ; and although’ the’ cir- 
cumstances of my case were so worthy of com- 
passion. Will you drive me into the arms of 
Clarinda, to bury my sorrows in her t 
bosom, and to search in that charming friend 
for all that I enjoyed and have lost m you? 
If you have any remaining affection for a duti- 
ful son—nay, but common humanity and good 
nature, let me entreat you to write to me be- 
fore you go to sleep: till then I remain, in the 
midst of ten thousand anxieties,” &c. 

In the next letter he says, playfully enough 
(and as it happens, by this publication, pro- 
phetically), “ the historian who writes my life, 
in the fourth chapter of it, which may contain 
my behaviour at the academy, will have such a 
passage as this—‘ It is not to be wondered at, that, 
at the twentieth year of his age, Mr. Doddridge 
grew much more polite and agreeable than per- 
sons of his profession and circumstances gene- 


€* Clarinda is one of the pet names for Miss Kitty 








Freeman ; Theodosia, in after letters, is another. 
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————————— 
valiy are ; for it was then that he received the 
ions of Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Farring- 

ton, which he found of great advantage to him 
in that part of his life.’ The whole paragraph 
is too long to be transcribed ; but I suppose 
posterity will find it about the 75th page of 
the octavo edition. * * * I told youin 
my last, that my heart was an uninhabited box. 
Iam afraid the phrase may want a little ex- 
Janation. Allow me then to inform you, that 
h I have not pitched upon any particular 

lady, yet I find it absolutely necessary to have 
some subject of amorous contemplation: and 
so my imagination has dressed up a very pretty 
piece of pageantry, which, in my scholastic lan- 
guage, I call the idea of It is true, some 
of it are a little confused, as a bachelor’s 
eonception of woman always must be; but yet, 
the whole, I am grown so fond of it, that 
carry it to bed with me every night; and 
when I arise in the morning, it takes its place 
in my thoughts till some graver employment 
obliges it to retire. Now judge yourself, ma- 
dam, how this impertinent idea will behave 
herself when she comes to be locked up. You 
know the creature it represents is noisy enough, 
and extremely impatient under the mere ap- 
ce of restraint ; so that if I have recourse 

to violent methods, you may depend upon it, 
she will be bouncing and rattling about in her 
confinement, and perhaps disturb me when I 
do not desire to have any thing to do with her. 
Especially when I seek repose, she will be very 
damorous in her demands, and if I should 
chance not to have any other company, per- 
haps she may force me to open the door almost 
against my will; so that I fancy it may prove 
more than an imaginary Bella Maria: and 


’ ‘therefore, Clio, I beg the favour of you to send 


me a little good advice on this head.” 

Some eighteen months later, our loving hero 
seems to have sobered, if not cooled, a little, 
for he writes—“ I acknowledge that I love her 
heartily, and have been applying to the grand 
business with a great deal of diligence, and I 
hope with some success. I have indeed no 
thoughts of marrying very soon, and whenever 
Icome to take that master-work in hand, I 
hope I shall remember the important article of 
@ provision for a family; for I have a mortal 
aversion to the cares of the world, and am fully 
convinced that it is impossible for the most 
agreeable woman it contains to preserve her 
beauty or good humour, if she has nothing to 
subsist upon but compliments and kisses.” 

Again: “ I am confident that I am not mis- 
taken in her, for I have known her several 
years. I have lived several months in the 
same house with her, and can seriously affirm 
that, after the most diligent inquiry, and the 
most curious observation, even in her unguard- 
ed moments, the more intimately I have known 
her, the more I have admired and loved her. 
Rational esteem and friendship has by gentle 
degrees improved into love, under the approba- 
tion of reason, and, if you will permit me to be 
grave for a moment, I hope I may add of reli- 
gion too. In short, madam, when I am speak- 
ing of Theodosia, it is but a trifle to say that 
(in my judgment, and at a little distance) she 
is very pretty. But it is most undoubtedly 
certain that she is prudent, generous, good- 
natured, cheerful, genteel, and, above all, has 
been remarkably religious from her earliest 
—_ I think she has a good genius for po- 

teness. And though it has not met with 
great opportunities for improvement in the 
obscure vi where she was brought up, yet 
T assure you she has made the best of the ad- 
vantages she enjoyed. * * *. I know there 


is one question which you will be ready to ask 
me, and which is certainly of teo great import- 
ance to be omitted, and that is, whether this 
butterfly’s wings are spotted with gold; or in 
plainer terms, whether she has a good fortune? 
All that I can at present say to this sage inter- 
rogation is, that she has a great deal more than 
I can reasonably demand ; that her good ma- 
nagement will make a little go a great way; 
and that we are both persons of so much pru- 
dence and good sense as not to think of setting 
out for the East Indies without taking some 
provisions for the voyage.” 

And again: “I will content myself with 
telling you, in general, that I did not discover 
her to be wonderfully handsome till I had loved 
her about a month ; and if I had not discovered 
it then I should not have been extremely con- 
cerned about it. I consider it of much greater 
importance that she is prudent, generous, cheer. 
ful, genteel, complaisant, and, above all, re- 
markably pious, and has been so from her very 
childhood. I am extremely charmed with the 
natural simplicity of her behaviour, in which I 
know none who excel her; indeed she is en- 
tirely free from that artifice and affectation, 
that has given me a feeling of disgust towards 
some of the finest women that I ever beheld. 
I wonder I did not mention her good nature 
before, for which she is so remarkable, that 
sometimes she is ready to carry it to an excess. 
Considering the family and neighbourhood in 
which she has been brought up, it is next to 
impossible that she should be mistress of a 
great deal of politeness: but she has naturally 
a very good genius; and as I conceive that I 
have her education in my own hands, I will 
not be wanting on my part to form her more 
completely, at least to my own fancy. I have 
endeavoured, sir, according to your kind and 
prudent directions, to act an open and honour- 
able part with relation to the parents. They 
both of them very freely gave me their consent, 
and assured me that my only business lay with 
their daughter. As for the lady herself, I 
think she has not broken my rest above two 
nights, and then not for above two or three 
hours. Though she perfectly well understands 
the graceful decorum of her sex, yet she does 
not think it obliges her to assume either cruelty 
or dissimulation, and therefore does not seruple 
to acknowledge that she is touched with the 
tender stories I have sometimes told her; but 
rather takes a thousand opportunities of shew- 
ing that my addresses are not at all disagree- 
able. The principal remaining difficulty which 
I apprehend in the affair is from two rich 
uncles at London, on whom patt of her fortune 
depends, and from whom in time she may ex. 
pect something pretty considerable. They are 
both of them violent Tories, and I believe that 
a dissenting minister without an estate is the 
last thing in the world they would choose for 
their niece. However, they have often assured 
Mr. Freeman that they would acquiesce in any 
thing which he approved. As there is upun 
this account at least some uncertainty in the 
affair, I shall endeavour so to moderate my 
affection, as that I may be in no danger of 
breaking my heart, if upon the whole I should 
fail of success. The most formidable opposition 
that I meet with here in the country is from a 
large mastiff dog, who frequently posts him- 
self in the lane that leads to Mr. Freeman's 
house. As I ride upon a horse that is little 
more than his own size, he has seized upon me 
twice with so much violence, as to carry off two 
large pieces of my greatcoat. I did not-know 
but that some of my rivals might keep him in 





pay, for I have more than-one in the neigh. 





bourhood ; and I was so terrified with the fury 
of his assaults, that my friends at Stretton were 
apprehensive that his interposition might break 
off the match ; but, upon a further inquiry, I 
am inclined to believe that he is actuated purely 
by a zeal for the establishment, and that he 
would tear out my heart for being a schismati. 
cal teacher: and therefore, out of my concern 
for the dissenting interest, and abhorrence of a 
persecuting spirit, I shall sign a warrant for 
his execution, or at least close custody.” 

With all this prudence of passion, founded 
on long observation, and looking patiently so 
far forward, who could fancy that the fair lady 
should turn out a jilt, discard poor Philip, and 
each of them unite themselves to other partners 
for life? Such was the event; but it is really 
so amusing, that we trust we may allow our- 
selves another extraordinary Gazette, to finish 
the picture—for it is rather a novelty to see 
nerd serious people manage in these ight gam- 
bols. 








The Borderers; or, the Wept of Wish-ton. 
Wish. 3-vols.12mo. London, 1829. Col. 
burn and Co. 

WE can conceive few periods better calculated 

to offer a promising field to the novelist than 

that which these pages illustrate ;—the ming- 
ling of wildest adventure with the most plod- 
ding industry—the severe spirit of the religion 
of the first American settlers—the feelings of 
household and home at variance with all the 
earlier associations of country—the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery by which they were sur- 
rounded—their neighbourhood to that. most 
picturesque and extraordinary of people we call 
savages ;—these, surely, are materials for the 
novelist, and in Mr. Cooper’s hands they have 
lost none of their interest: We shall not at- 
tempt to detail the narrative, but only say it is 
well worthy of the high reputation of its author. 
All the more serious scenes are worked up to 
the highest pitch of excitement: if any where 
we have to complain of aught like failure, it is 
in the lighter parts, and some of the minor 
details, which are, occasionally, spun out too 
much. But again the attention is aroused ¢ 
and we only lament that our limits will allow 
short space for the justice we should wish to 
render. We endeavour to abridge the dra- 
matic and powerfully written attack of the 

Indians on a small out-settlement ; premising 

that the Indian youth alluded to has been.made 

prisoner, and in some degree softened by the 
kindness with which he has been treated. 

“ ‘Whoops and yells were incessantly ringing 
around the place, while the loud and often- 
repeated tones of a conch betrayed the artifice 
by which the savages had so often endeavoured, 
in the earlier part of the night, to lure the gar- 
rison out of the palisadoes. A few scattering 
shot, discharged with deliberation, and from 
every exposed point within the works, pro- 
claimed both the coolness and the vigilance of 
the defendants. The little gun in the block- 
house was silent, for the Puritan knew too 
well its real power to lessen its reputation by 
a too frequent use. The weapon was there.~ 
fore reserved for those moments of pressing 
danger that would be sure to arrive. On this 
spectacle Ruth gazed in fearful sadness. The 
long-sustained and sylvan security of her abode 
was violently destroyed, and in the place of a 
quiet, which had approached, as near as may 
be on earth, to that holy peace for which her 
spirit strove, she aud all she most loved were 
suddenly confronted to the most frightful ex- 
hibition of human horrors. In such a monient, 
the feelings of a mother were likely to revive; 
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und ere. time was given for reflection, aided by 
the light of the conflagration, the matron was 
moving swiftly through the intricate passages 
of the dwelling, in quest of those whom she had 
laced in the security of the chambers. * Thou 
hast remembered to avoid looking on the fields, 
my children,’ said the nearly breathless woman, 
as she entered the room. ‘ Be thankful, babes; 
hitherto the efforts of the savages have been 
vain, and we still remain masters of our habi- 
tations.’ ‘* Why is the night so red? Come 
hither, mother; thou mayest look into the 
wood as if the sun were shining!’ ‘ The hea- 
thens have fired our granaries, and what thou 
seest is the light of the flames. But happily 
they cannot put brand into the dwellings while 
thy father and. the young men stand to their 
weapons. We must be grateful for this secu- 
rity, frail as it seemeth. Thou hast knelt, my 
Ruth, and hast remembered to think of th 
father and brother in thy prayers?’ ‘I wi 
do so again, mother,’ whispered the child, 
bending to her knees, and wrapping her young 
features in the garments of the matron. ‘ Why 
hide thy countenance? One young and inno- 
cent as thou may lift thine eyes to Heaven 
with confidence.’ ‘ Mother, I see the Indian, 
unless my face be hid. He looketh at me, I 
fear, with wish to do us harm.’ ‘ Thou art 
not just to Miantonimoh, child,’ answered 
Ruth, as she glanced her eye rapidly round to 
seek the boy, who had modestly withdrawn 
into a remote and shaded corner of the room. 
* I left him with thee for a guardian, and not 
as one who would wish to injure. Now think 
of thy God, child,’ imprinting a kiss on the 
cold, .marble-like forehead of her daughter, 
‘ and have reliance in his goodness. Mianto- 
nimoh, I again leave you with a charge to be 
their protector,’ .she added, quitting her daugh- 
ter and advancing towards the youth. ‘ Mo- 
ther!’ shrieked the child, ‘ come to me, or I 
die !? Ruth turned from the listening captive 
with the quickness of instinct. A glance 
shewed her the jeopardy of her offspring. A 
naked savage, dark, powerful of frame, and 
fierce, in the frightful masquerade of his war- 
paint, stood winding the silken hair of the 
girl in one hand, while he already held 
the glittering axe above a head that seemed 
inevitably devoted to. destruction. ‘ Mercy! 
mercy!’ exclaimed Ruth, hoarse with hor- 
ror, and dropping to her knees, as much 
from inability to stand as with intent to 
tition. * Monster, strike me, but spare 
the child!’ The eyes of the Indian rolled over 
the person of the speaker, but it was with an 
expression that seemed rather to enumerate 
the number of his victims, than to announce 
any change of purpose. With a fiend-like 
coolness, that ry much knowledge of the 
ruthless practice, he again swung the quivering 
but speechless child in the air, and prepared to 
direct the weapon with a fell certainty of aim. 
The tomahawk had made its last circuit, and 
an instant would have decided the fate of the 
victim, when the captive boy stood in front of 
the frightful actor in this revolting scene. By 
a quick forward movement of his arm, the 
blow was arrested. The deep guttural eja- 
culation, which betrays the surprise of an 
Indian, broke from the chest of the savage, 
while his hand fell to his side, and the form of 
the suspended girl was suffered again to touch 
the floor. The look and gesture with which 
the boy had interfered, expressed authority 
rather than resentment or horror. His air 


= 


was calm, collected, and, as it appeared by the 
effect, impasing. ° Go,’ be said, in the lan. 


sprung; ‘ the warriors of the pale men are 
calling thee by name.’ ‘ The snow is red with 
the blood of our young men,’ the other fiercely 
answered ; ‘and not a scalp is at the belt of 
my people. ‘ These are mine,’ returned the 
boy, with dignity, sweeping his arm while 
speaking, in a manner to shew that he ex- 
tended protection to all present. The warrior 
gazed about him grimly, and like one but half 
convinced. He had incurred a danger too 
fearful, in entering the stockade, to be easily 
diverted from his purpose. ‘ Listen!’ he 
continued, after a short pause, during which 
the artillery of the Puritan had again bellowed 
in the uproar without. ‘ The thunder is with 
the Yengeese! Our young women will look 
another way, and call us Pequots, should there 
be no scalps on our pole.’ For a single moment 
the countenance of the boy changed, and his 
resolution seemed to waver. The other, who 
watched his eyes with longing eagerness, again 
seized his victim by the hair, when Ruth 
shrieked in the accents of despair—‘ Boy! 
boy! if thou art not with us, God hath de- 
serted us!’ ‘ She is mine,” burst fiercely from 
the lips of the lad. ‘ Hear my words, Wom- 
pahwisset; the blood of my father is very 
warm within me.’ The other paused, and the 
blow was once more suspended. The glaring 
eye-balls of the savage rested intently on the 
swelling form and stern countenance of the 
young hero, whose uplifted hand appeared to 
menace instant punishment, should he dare 
to dis the mediation. The lips of the 
warrior severed, and the word ‘ Miantonimoh’ 
was uttered, as softly as if it recalled a feeling 
of sorrow. Then, as a sudden burst of yells 
rose above the roar of the conflagration, the 
fierce Indian turned in his tracks, and, aban- 
doning the trembling, andyhearly insensible, 
child, he bounded away like a hound loosened 
on a fresh scent of blood. ‘* Boy! boy!’ 
murmured the mother ; ‘ heathen or Christian, 
there is One that will bless thee !—’” 

One more scene, and we must leave the rest 
to the imagination of the reader, and also to 
his curiosity. They are attempting to bear 
the children from the flames. 

*¢ When the young Indian had rejoined the 
party in the dwelling, he led them, without 
being observed by the lurking band that still 
hovered in the smoke of the surrounding build- 
ings, to a spot that commanded a full view 
of their short but perilous route. At this 
moment the door of the block-house half 
opened, and was closed again. Still the stranger 
hesitated—for he saw how little was the chance 
that all should cross the court unharmed ; and 
to pass it, by repeated trials he knew to be 
impossible. ‘ Boy,’ he said, ‘ thou, who hast 
done thus much, may still do more. Ask 
mercy for these children in some manner that 
may touch the hearts of thy people.’ Mian- 
tonimoh shook his head; and pointing to the 
ghastly corpse that lay in the court, he an- 
swered coldly—‘ The red man has tasted blood.’ 
‘Then must the desperate trial be done! 
Think not of thy children, devoted and daring 
mother, but look only to thine own safety. 
This witless youth and I will charge ourselves 
with the care of the innocents.’ Ruth waved 
him away with her hand, pressing her mute 
and trembling daughter to her bosom, in a 
manner to shew that her resolution was taken. 
The stranger yielded ; and turning to Whittal, 
who stood near him, seemingly as much occu- 
pied in vacant admiration of the blazing piles 
as in any apprehension of his own personal 
danger, he bade him look to the safety of the 





guage of the fierce people from whom he had 
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was about to offer Ruth such protection as the 
case afforded, when a window in the rear of 
the house was dashed inward, announcing the 
entrance of the enemy, and the imminent 
danger that their flight would be intercepted. 
There was no time to lose—for it was now 
certain that only a single room separated them 
from their foes. The generous nature of Ruth 
was roused; and catching Martha from the 
arms of Whittal Ring, she endeavoured, by a 
desperate effort, in which feeling rather than 
any unreasonable motive predominated, to en. 
velope both the children in her robe. ‘I am 
with ye!’ whispered the agitated woman; 
‘hush ye, hush ye, babes! thy mother is 
nigh !’ The stranger was very differently em. 
ployed. The instant the crash of glass was 
heard, he rushed to the rear; and he had al. 
ready grappled with the savage so often named, 
and who acted as guide to a dozen fierce and 
yelling followers. ‘To the block !’ shouted 
the steady soldier, while with a powerful arm 
he held his enemy in the throat of the narrow 
passage, stopping the approach of those in the 
rear by the body of his foe. ‘ For the love of 
life and children, woman, to the block!’ The 
summons rang frightfully in the ears of Ruth; 
but in that moment of extreme jeopardy, 
her presence of mind was lost. The cry was 
repeated ; and not till then did the bewildered 
mother catch her daughter from the floor. 
With eyes still bent on the fierce struggle in her 
rear, she clasped the child to her heart and fled, 
calling on Whittal Ring to follow. The lad 
obeyed ; and ere she had half crossed the court, 
the stranger, still holding his savage shield 
between him and his enemies, was seen endea- 
vouring to take the same direction. The whoops, 
the flight of avrows, and . the~discharges of 
musketry, that succeeded, proclaimed the whole 
extent of the danger. But fear had lent unna- 
tural vigour to the limbs of Ruth; and the 
gliding arrows themselves scarce sailed more 
swiftly through the heated air than she darted 
into the open door of the block. Whittal 
Ring was less successful. As he crossed the 
court, bearing the child intrusted to his care, 
an arrow pierced his flesh. Stung by the pain, 
the witless lad turned, in anger, to chide the 
hand that had inflicted the injury. ‘ On, fool- 
ish boy!’ cried the stranger, as he passed him, 
still making a target of the body of the savage 
that was writhing in his grasp; ‘ on, for thy 
life, and that of the babe!’ The mandate came 
too late. The hand of an Indian was already 
on the innocent victim, and in the next instant 
the child was sweeping the air, while with a 
short yell the keen axe flourished above his 
head. A shot from the loops laid the monster 
dead in his tracks. The girl was instantl 
seized by another hand, and as the captor wi 
his prize darted unharmed into the dwelling, 
there arose in the block a common exclamation 
of the name of ‘ Miantonimoh!’ Two more of 
the savages profited by the pause of horror that 
followed, to lay hands on the wounded Whittal, 
and to drag him within the blazing building. 
At the same moment, the stranger cast the un- 
resisting savage back upon the weapons of his 
companions. The bleeding and half-strangled 
Indian met the blows which had been aimed at 
the life of the soldier, and as he staggered and 
fell, his vigorous conqueror disappeared in the 
block. The door of the little citadel was in- 
stantly closed, and the savages, who rushed 
headlong against the entrance, heard the fitting 
of the bars which secured it against their at- 
tacks. The yell of retreat was raised, and in 





remaining child. Moving in front himself, he 


the next instant the court was left to the 
session of the dead. “We will be thankful for 
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this blessing,’. said Content, as he aided the 
half-unconscious Ruth to mount the ladder, 
ielding himself to a feeling of nature that said 
ittle against his manhood. ‘ If we have lost 
one that we loved, God hath spared our own 
child.’ His breathless wife threw herself into 
aseat, and folding the treasure to her bosom, 
she whispered rather than said aloud —‘ From 
my soul, Heathcote, am I grateful!’ ‘ Thou 
shieldest the babe from my sight,’ returned the 
father, stooping to conceal a tear that was steal- 
ing down his brown cheek, under a pretence of 
embracing the child—but suddenly recoiling, 
he added, in alarm—¥‘ Ruth!’ Startled by the 
tone in which her husband uttered her name, 
the mother threw aside the folds of her dress, 
which still concealed the girl, and stretching 
her out to the length of an arm, she saw that, 
in the hurry of the appalling scene, the children 
had been exchanged, and that she had saved 
the life of Martha. Notwithstanding the gene- 
rous disposition of Ruth, it was impossible to 
repress the feelin;; of disappointment which 
came over her with the consciousness of the 
mistake. Nature at first had sway, and toa 
degree that was fearfully powerful. ‘ It is not 
our babe!” shrieked the mother, still holding 
the child at the length of her arm, and gazing 
at its innocent and terrified countenance, with 
an expression that Martha had never yet seen 
gleaming from eyes that were, in common, so 
soft and so indulgent. ‘I am thine! I am 
thine!’ murmured the little trembler, strug- 
gling in vain to reach the bosom that had so 
long cherished her infancy. ‘ If not thine, 
whose am I?’ The gaze of Ruth was still 
wild, the workings of her features. hysterical. 
‘ Madam— Mrs. Heathcote—mether !’ came, 
timidly, and at intervals, from. the lips of the 
orphan. Then the heart of Ruth relented. 
She clasped the daughter of her friend to her 
breast, and nature found a temporary relief in 
one of those frightful exhibitions of anguish 
which appear to threaten the dissolution of the 
link which connects the soul with the body.” 
The end of the second volume is somewhat 
languid; but the third will bear comparison 
with the very best of Cooper’s works. The 
young Indian chief, the regicide,the English girl 
with all the habits and feelings of an educa- 
tion among the Indians, the stern old Puritan, 
are perfect of their kind; and it is in the belief 
that their interest will be as onr own, that we 
recommend this work to our readers. 
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Simpkin and Marshall. 
Turs new edition proceeds most prosperously ; 
indeed it is quite unprecedented that the circu- 
lation should be so immense, after the almost 
glut, as it was commonly considered, of the 
works in their several previous forms. The 
neatness, the consistency, the price, and the 
introduction . of interesting particulars con- 
nected with the history of these extraordinary 
productions, however, fully warrant the success 
which has attended this experiment on the 
Public taste.* 


* As every hint which may tend to the improvement 
of this edition must be acceptable, we notice the fol- 
J from a correspondent: ‘In the prospectus (he 
Writes) I do not observe any mention of an accom- 
ne, Glossary. This, to southern readers, would be 
& very desirable accompaniment. The octavo collective 
tion has one, I think, attached to it; and I am sure 

it would greatly add to the value of this, which must 
recedence of all others. I notice in 

vignettes do not, in both cases, relate 

volumes on the title-pages of which they are en- 
They, in this instance, both relate to scenes in 
volume: might not this be corrected in future 





vith advan A Teference to the page in which the 


The preliminary matter to the present vo- 
lume consists of the advertisement to the first 
edition of the Antiquary, and a quotation re- 
specting the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, 
from the Chronicles of the Canongate. Sir 
Walter Scott then states, that no incident of 
any consequence in the novel has been bor- 
rowed from the original who suggested the 
general idea of this admirably drawn character. 
He then refers to the part of the beggar, and 
gives us some remarks on a curious class now 
scarcely to be traced in Scotland. 

“‘ Many (he tells us) of the old Scottish 
mendicants were by no means to be confounded 
with the utterly degraded class of beings who 
now practise that wandering trade. Such of 
them as were in the habit of travelling through 
a particular district were usually well received 
both in the farmer’s ha’ and in the kitchens of 
the country gentlemen. Martin, author of the 
Reliquie Divi Sancti Andree, written in 1683, 
gives the following account of one class of this 
order of men in the seventeenth century, in 
terms which would induce an antiquary like 
Mr. Oldbuck to regret its extinction. He con- 
ceives them to be descended from the ancient 
bards, and proceeds:—‘ They are called by 
others, and by themselves, Jockies, who go 
about begging; and use still to recite the 
Sloggorne (gathering-words or war-cries) of 
most of the true ancient surnames of Scotland, 
from old experience and observation. Some of 
them I have discoursed, and found to have 
reason and discretion. One of them told me 
there were not now above twelve of them in 
the whole isle; but he remembered when they 
abounded, so as at.one time he was one of five 
that usually met at St. Andrews.’ The race 
of Jockies (of the abové description) has, I sup- 
pose, been long extinct in Scotland; but the 
old remembered beggar, even in my own time, 
like the Baccoch, or travelling cripple of Ire- 
land, was expected to merit his quarters by 
something beyond an exposition of his dis- 
tresses. He was often a talkative, facetious 
fellow, prompt ‘at repartee, and not withheld 
from exercising his powers that way by any 
respect of persons, his patched cloak giving 
him the privilege of the ancient jester. To 
be a gude crack, that is, to possess talents for 
conversation, was essential to the trade of a 
‘ puir body’ of the more esteemed class ; and 
Burns, who delighted in the amusement their 
discourse afforded, seems to have looked for- 
ward with gloomy firmness to the possibility 
of himself becoming one day or other a member 
of their itinerant society. In his poetical works 
it is alluded to so often, as perhaps to indicate 
that he considered the consummation as not 
utterly impossible. Thus, in the fine dedica- 
tion of his works to Gavin Hamilton, he says, 


*« And when I downa yoke a naig, 
Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg.’ 


Again, in his Epistle to Davie, a brother poet, 
he states, that in their closing career — 
* The last o’t, the warst o’t, 
Is only just to beg.’ 
And after having remarked, that 
* To lie in kilns and barns at e’en, 
When banes are crazed and blude is thin, 
Is doubtless great distress ;’ 
the bard reckons up, with true poetical spirit» 
the free enjoyment of the beauties of nature» 
which might counterbalance the hardship and 
uncertainty of the life even of a mendicant. 
In one of his prose letters, to which I have lost 
the reference, he details this idea yet more se- 
riously,' and dwells upon it, as not ill adapted 








scene illustrated occurs, would also be a convenience 
we attending to.” 
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to his habits and powers. As the life of a 
Scottish mendicant of the eighteenth century 
seems to have been contemplated without much 
horror by Robert Burns, the author can hardly 
have erred in giving to Edie Ochiltree some- 
thing of poetical character and personal dignity, 
above the more abject of his miserable calling. 
The class had, in fact, some privileges. A 
lodging, such as it was, was readily granted to 
them in some of the out-houses; and the usual 
awmous (alms) of a handful of meal (called a 
gowpen) was scarce denied by the poorest cot- 
tager. The mendicant disposed these, accord. 
ing to their different quality, in various bags 
around his person, and thus carried about with 
him the principal part of his sustenance, which 
he literally received for the asking. At the 
houses of the gentry, his cheer was mended b 
scraps of broken meat, and perhaps a Scottish 
‘ twalpenny,’ or English penny, which was 
expended in snuff or whisky. In fact, these 
indolent peripatetics suffered much less real 
hardship and want of food than the poor pea- 
sants from whom they received alms. If, in 
addition to his personal qualifications, the men- 
dicant chanced to be a King’s Bedesman, or 
Blue-Gown, he belonged, in virtue thereof, to 
the aristocracy of his order, and was esteemed 
a person of great importance. These Bedesmen 
are an order of paupers to whom the Kings of 
Scotland were in the custom of distributing a 
certain alms, in conformity with the ordinances 
of the Catholic church,* and who were expected 
in return to pray for the royal welfare and that 
of the state. This order is still kept up. Their 
number is equal to the number of years which 
his majesty has lived ; and one Blue-Gown ad- 
ditional is put on the roll for every returning 
royal birth-day.”. On the samé“auspicious era 
each Bedesman receives a new cloak, or gown 
of coarse cloth, the colour light blue, with a 
pewter badge, which confers on them the gene- 
ral privilege of asking alms through all Scot- 
land,—all laws against sorning, masterful beg- 
gary, and every other species of mendicity, 
being suspended in favour of this privileged 
class. With his cloak, each receives a leathern 
purse, containing as many shillings Scots (vide- 
licet, pennies sterling) as the sovereign is years 
old ; the zeal of their intercession for the king’s 
long life receiving, it is to be supposed, a great 
stimulus from their own present and increasing 
interest in the object of their prayers. On 
the same occasion one of the royal chaplains 
preaches a sermon to the Bedesmen, who (as 
one of the reverend gentlemen expressed him- 
self) are the most impatient and inattentive 
audience in the world. Something of this may 
arise from a feeling on the part of the Bedes- 
men, that they are paid for their own devo- 
tions, not for listening to those of others. Or, 
more probably, it arises from impatience, na- 
tural, though indecorous, in men bearing so 
venerable a character, to arrive at the conclu. 
sion of the ceremonial of the royal birth-day, 
which, so far as they are concerned, ends in a 
lusty breakfast of bread and ale; the whole 
moral and religious exhibition terminating in 
the advice of Johnson’s * hermit hoar’ to his 
proselyte, 

* Come, my lad, and drink some beer.’ 

Of the charity bestowed on these aged Bedes« 
men in money and clothing, there are — 
records in the treasurer’s accompts. The fol- 
lowing extract, kindly supplied by Mr. Mac. 
Donald of the Register House, may interest 
those whose taste is akin to that of Jonathan 
Oldbuck of Monkbarns. 





* Like the Maundy pensioners in London. Hd. L. G. 
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“ BLEW GOWNIS. 
«« In the Account of Sir Robert Melvill of ashes, 
Treasurer-Depute of King James VI., there are 
following ts s— . 


« Junij 1590. 

«« Item, to Mr. Peter Young, Elimosinar, twentie four 
gownis of blew clayth, to be gevin to xxiiij auld men, 
according to the yeiris of his hienes age, extending to 
Viij ** viij elnis clayth; price of the elne xxiiij s. 

Inde, ij c. j li. xij s. 

« Item, for sextene elnis bukrum to the saidis gownis, 
price of the elne x s. Se re » Viij li. 

«* Item, twentie four pursis, and in ilk purse twentie 
four schilling, ° . . Inde, xxviij li. xvj s. 

lot rt) a 

: (We omit the other examples.) 

“ T have only to add, that although the in- 
stitution of King’s Bedesmen still subsists, they 
are now seldom to be seen on the streets of 
Edinburgh, of which their peculiar dress made 
them rather a characteristic feature. Having 
thus given an account of the genus and species 
to which Edie Ochiltree appertains, the author 
may add, that the individual he had in his eye 
was Andrew Gemmells, an old mendicant of 
the character described, who was many years 
since well known, and must still be remem- 
bered, in the vales of Gala, Tweed, Ettrick, 
Yarrow, and the adjoining country. The au- 
thor has in his youth repeatedly seen and con- 
versed with Andrew, but cannot recollect whe- 
ther he held the rank of Blue-Gown. He was 
a remarkably fine old figure, very talJ, and 
maintaining a soldierlike, or military manner 
and address. His features were intelligent, 
with a powerful expression of sarcasm. His 
motions were always so graceful, that he might 
almost have been suspected of having studied 
them; for he might, on any occasion, have 
served as a model for an artist, so remarkably 
striking were his ordinary attitudes. Andrew 
Gemmells had:little of the cant of his calling ; 
his wants were food and shelter, or a trifle of 
money, which he always claimed, and seemed to 
receive, as his due. He sung a good song, told 
a good story, and could crack a severe jest with 
all the acumen of Shakspeare’s jesters, though 
without using, like them, the cloak of insanity. 
It was some fear of Andrew’s satire, as much 
as a feeling of kindness or charity, which se- 
cured him the general good reception which he 
enjoyed every where. In fact, a jest of Andrew 
Gemmells, especially at the expense of a person 
of consequence, flew round the circle which he 
frequented, as surely as the bon-mot of a man 
of established character for wit glides through 
the fashionable world. Many of his good things 
are held in remembrance, but are generally too 
local and personal to be introduced here. An- 
drew had a character peculiar to himself among 
his tribe, for aught I ever heard. He was 
ready and willing to play at cards or dice with 
any one who desired such amusement. This 
was more in the character of the Irish itinerant 
gambler, ealled in that country a carrow, than 
of the Scottish beggar. But the late Reverend 
Doctor Robert Douglas, minister of Galashiels, 
assured the author, that the last time he saw 
Andrew Gemmells, he was engaged in a game 
at brag with a gentleman of fortune, distinc- 
tion, and birth. To preserve the due grada- 
tions of rank, the party was made at an open 
window of the chateau, the laird sitting on his 
chair in the inside, the beggar on a stool in the 
yard; and they played on the window-sill. The 
awe was a considerable parcel of silver. The 
author expressing some ise, Dr. Douglas 
observed, that pm laird wt ar a ea 
ist or original; but that many decent persons 
in those times would, like him, have thought 
there was nothing extraordinary in passing an 
hour, either in card-playing or conversation, 
with Andrew Gemmmells. This singular men- 





dicant had. generally, or was supposed to have, 
as much meney about his person as would have 
heen thought the value of his life among mo- 
dern foot-pads. On one occasion, a country 
gentleman, generally esteemed a very narrow 
man, happening to meet Andrew, expressed 
great regret that he had no silver in his pocket, 
or he would have given him sixpence :—‘ I can 
give you change for a note, laird,’ replied An- 
drew. Like most who have arisen to the head 
of their profession, the modern degradation 
which mendicity has undergone was often the 
subject of Andrew’s lamentations. As a trade, 
he said, it was forty pounds a-year worse since 
he had first practised it. On another occasion 
he observed, begging was in modern times 
searcely the profession of a gentleman, and 
that if he had twenty sons, he would not easily 
be induced to breed one of them up in his own 
line. When or where this /audator temporis 
acti closed his wanderings, the author never 
heard with certainty; but most probably, as 
Burns says, 
oe 

The author may add another picture of the 
same kind as Edie Ochiltree and Andrew 
Gemmells; considering these illustrations as a 
sort of gallery, open to the reception of any 
thing which may elucidate former manners, or 
amuse the reader. The author’s contempora- 
ries at the university of Edinburgh will pro- 
bably remember the thin, wasted form of a 
venerable old Bedesman, who stood by the 
Potter-row port, now demolished, and, with- 
out speaking a syllable, gently inclined his 
head, and offered his hat, but with the least 
possible degree of urgency, towards each indi- 
vidual who passed. This man gained, by 
silence and the extenuated and wasted appear- 
ance of a palmer from a remote country, the 
same tribute which was yielded to Andrew 
Gemmells’s sarcastic humour and stately de- 
portment. He was understood to be able to 
maintain a son a student in the theological 
classes of the University, at the gate of which 
the father was a mendicant. The young man 
was modest and inclined to learning, so that a 
student of the same age, and whose parents 
were rather of the lower order, moved by see- 
ing him excluded from the society of other 
scholars when the secret of his birth was sus- 
pected, endeavoured to console him by offering 
him some occasional civilities. The old men- 
dicant was grateful for this attention to his 
son; and one day, as the friendly student 
passed, he stooped forward more than usual, 
as if to intercept his The scholar 
drew out a halfpenny, which he concluded 
was the beggar’s object, when he was sur- 
prised to receive his thanks for the kindness 
he had shewn to Jemmie, and at the same 
time a cordial invitation to dine with them 
next Saturday, ‘on a shoulder of mutton and 
potatoes,’ adding, ‘ye’ll put on your clean 
sark, as I have company.’ The student’ was 
strongly tempted to accept this hospitable pro- 
posal, as many in his place would probably 
have done ; but as the motive might have been 
capable of misrepresentation, he thought it 
most prudent, considering the character and 
circumstances of the old man, to decline the 
invitation. Such are a few traits of Scot- 


‘tish mendicity, designed to throw light on a 


novel in which a character of that descrip- 
tion plays a prominent part. We conclude 
that we have vindicated Edie Ochiltree’s right 
to the importance assigned him; and have 
shewn, that we have known one beggar take 
a hand at cards with a person of distinction, 


and another give dinner parties. I know not 

if it be worth while to observe, that the Anti. 

quary was not so well received on its first ap. 
as either of its predecessors ; 

in course of time it rose to equal, and with 

some readers, superior popularity.” 

Upon this extract we have little to o 
except that we do not think the quotations 
from Burns sustain the conclusion, that the 
immortal ploughman ever seriously contem. 
plated the condition of an itinerant 
as the fate of his old age; and indeed we can 
hardly read the bare supposition of its exist. 
ence, without wishing that his great successor 
had expressed some stronger feeling on the sub. 
ject than is contained in the dry detail of re. 
ferences. 

The embellishments of this volume are, a 
frontispiece, by Stanfield, of Oldbuck remeving 
old Saunders, in his distress, from the occupa. 
tion of boat-mending ; and a vignette, by Cooper, 
of little Davie run away with by his steed. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Carcanet: a Literary Album ; containing 
select Passages from the most distinguished 
English Writers. 18mo. pp. 248, London, 
1828. Pickering. 

Tus interesting selection, got up with Mr. 

Pickering’s usual good taste, doth give us 

pause. We begin to question whether a well- 

chosen mélange of past beauties is not more 
agreeable than a gathered: collection of novelties, 
such as we see in too many modern publica 
tions. Certainly the former are flowers, — the 
latter have at least a due proportion of weeds. 
At all events, this pretty little volume is deserv- 
ing of its name, though we-only take two or 
three of the smaller jewels off its string. 
«© The Maiden’s Choice. 
Genteel in personage, 
Conduct and equipage, 
Noble by heritage, 
Generous and free; 
Brave, not romantic, 
Learn’d, not pedantic, 
Frolic, not frantic— 
This must he be. 
Honour maintaining, 
Meanness disdaining, 
Still entertaining, 
Engaging and new ; 
Neat, but not finical, 
Sage, but not cynical, 
Never tyrannical, 
But ever true.” 


© Farewell. 
Oh, Anna! do not say ‘ farewell,’ 
Though we be- doomed to-sever; 
*Tis like the sullen passing bell 
Of pleasure gone for ever. 
Ah! find a gentler language then, 
The mournful truth to tell, 
oy ‘ parted friends may meet again;’ 
ut do not say farewell: 
Oh, do not say farewell. 
It tells of pleasure past away— 
It tells of future sorrow ; 
That summer smiled on yesterday, 
And winter comes:to-morrow. 
Around the heart it seems to throw 
A melancholy spell 
Of ge memory and wo— 
Oh, do not say farewell: 
Oh, do not say farewell.” 


** Inscription on an old Tembstone. 


prehend 
That we began to live, our life is done. 
Then count thy days; and if they flow too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every 
Day the last !” 


These are but specimens, the least familiar 


we could pick out ; but the best of ancient and | 


modern authors contribute to this sweet nose- 
gay of literature. The -same: piece 





appears at pages 158 and 247. 
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The Modérn Traveller ; apopular Description, 
’ Geographical, Historical, and Topographical, 
@f the various Quarters of the Globe. 18mo. 
pp- 860. London. J. Duncan. 
AwnoTHER volume of this extensively and 
deservedly popular publication has just ap- 
. It treats of the South American 
States of Peru and Chile; and treats of them, 
as it has done of all the countries hitherto 
braced in its circle, with a full measure of 
jntelligence hardly to be reconciled with its 
brevity, and a degree of accuracy rarely to be 
met with in accounts brought down to the 
most recent periods. But the editor has 
carefully consulted all the later writers on his 
subject, (we speak from experience, having, in 
the discharge of our own duties, gone through 
the same travel), and, on the data with which 
they have furnished him, produced a clear and 
excellent history of Peru; and of Chile, too, 
as far as he had materials, but these are so 
scanty, that he could not do much with them. 
The result is a nice standard work “ in little,” 
so well arranged, that we may refer to it for 
information relative to the past and present 
state-of these provinces whenever changes and 
revolutions excite an interest in the public 
mind. That they will yet undergo many of 
these, is evident; and we have only now to 
add, from ‘recent sources on which we can 
depend, that Chile, of which we hear least, is 
ing more sure progress to prosperity than 
any other of the South American States: and 
the cause -is this—however much parties may 
differ, there are none that do not endeavour to 
dvance the happ of Chile, instead. of 
sacrificing every thing to their own lust of 
power, as is the ase in the other govern- 
ments. 





A few Remarks on the Expediency and Justice 
of Emancipating the Jews ; addressed to the 
Duke of Wellington. By P. Anichini. 8vo. 
pp- 82. London, 1829. E. Wilson. 

Tuts isa fierce and furious pamphlet against 

the Roman Catholics, ‘against Mr. Peel, and 

all who supported his late measures;—a pam- 
phiet ‘speaking, to use the most moderate 
terms, very strongly about the aristocracy, the 

hierarchy, and the church of England—and a 

‘pamphlet which strenuously espouses the policy 

of emancipating the Jews from all disabilities. 

It is a ‘broad question, and-one which is not 

now ‘likely to sleep; and, therefore, though 

the tone of Mr. -Anichini must displease every 

‘moderate reader, and his arguments are neither 

‘well arranged nor altogether just, there is a 

force in -his manner, and a curious jumble of 

facts ‘in his researches, which render his per- 

‘formance striking where it is not convincing. 


-HalijetonsNadshi; or, the Adornment of the 
Saviour. Printed at Constantinople, at the 
‘close of the Rebantishir in the year 1244 
(middle ‘of November 1828). 4to. pp. 845. 


WE gave our readers some account of a gem in 
Turkish jurisprudence on a former occasion ;* 
‘atid it ‘would ‘seem by the present work, 
‘that ‘the ““din of war” has not arrested the 
‘activity of the Byzantian press. The Halije- 
‘ton. Nadshi is one'ofthe numerous commen- 
.taries on the Minijetol-Moselli, or haven of 
‘the ‘supplicant’; the ‘most celebrated digest 
which the Mussulman possesses on the du- 
‘ties of prayer; and the production of the 
‘€ijtidlly celébrated Imam Kashgari. Seid Mus- 
‘tafa ‘Ben Mohainmed Ben Mustafa of Giisel- 


® Vide-Eierary-Gafétte, 16th May, 1629. 








hissar is the author of the publication before 
us: it was completed three back, is to 
consist of two ‘quarto volumes, and is written 
in Arabic, though such words as are of infre- 
quent occurrence are explained in Turkish; a 
circumstance which cannot fail to prove emi- 
nently useful to oriental lexicographers. On 
every occasion he has quoted the various au- 
thorities in the circle of Moslem dogmatics 
which he has laid under contribution. 

Having given this brief view of the nature 
of the learned commentator’s production, we 
shall confine ourselves to a few such excerpts 
from it as may enable the reader to conjecture 
the character of its general contents. 

‘* Every important concern which is not be- 
gun in the name of God, the All-merciful, is 
pointless.—It was prohibited by the prophet to 
drink whilst standing.—Actions are judged 
according to their intent.—The prophet was 
accustomed to kiss’ some of his wives without 
washing previously.—It is permitted us to par- 
take of two kinds of carrion, and two sorts of 
blood ; the first are fish and locusts, and the 
second liver and spleen. (The prophet was 
evidently no anatomist, though his biographers 
speak of him as an adept in medicine!)—In 
whatever direction you may turn yourselves, 
you are still in God’s presence.—The power of 
heat proceeds from the effluvia of hell.—_Who- 
soever amongst ye shall make confession of your 
faith, fly to God for refuge against four evils, 
saying, ‘O God! I seek help of thee against 
the pains of hell, the pains of the grave, the 
disquietude of death, and the wickedness of 
Antichrist !"—On the back of every prayer it 
stands written, ‘ There is no God but the only 
God, without associates: his is the power, his 
the praise; he is my God, having dominion 
over all! None refuséth when thou givest; 
none giveth when thou refusest; and to the 
rich man nothing availeth his wealth.’” 


Ainsworth’s Latin Dictionary, reprinted from 
the folio Edition of M.DCC.LIL., with 
numerous Additions, Emendations, and Im- 
provements. By the Rev. B. W. Beatson, 
A.M., Pembroke College, Cambridge ; revised 
and corrected by W. Ellis, Esq., A.M., 
King’s College, Aberdeen. London, 1829. 
J. O. Robinson. 


ENcOURAGED we trust by the deserved success 
of the edition of Johnson’s Dictionary in one 
large 8vo. volume, we have here its Latin 
counterpart-—a publication on which we do not 
hesitate to bestow our most unqualified praise. 
Ainsworth’s has always been, what it merited, 
a popular Thesaurus; and, for ready reference 
to the student, none better could be con- 
structed. There were, however, as there must 
be in all works of the kind, many errors, either 
original, or such as had crept in through 
careless reprinting; and we are glad to see a 
multitude of these rectified by the industry and 
judgment of the present editor. In other 
respects, also, great and notorious improve- 
ments have been effected—retrenchment of 
what was obsolete or unnecessary, and am- 
plification where the nature of the explanations 
required it. Altogether, (and we have looked 
carefully through many intricate examples to 
enable us to give this honest opinion)—alto- 
gether we can most unreservedly recommend 
this volume as one of the best guides to early 
classical attainments, and also one of the com- 
pletest Latin dictionaries that has ever courted 
public favour. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Paris, Sept. 21. 
A Few days ago the obsequies of the Count 
Daru were celebrated at the church of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas; and, as usual on such occasions, 
there were many ** outward and visible signs” 
of grief displayed. The four corners of the pall 
were held by Maréchal Maison, M. Fourier, 
Comte de Cessac, and Duc de Bassano. Peers 
of France, dressed in all the glitter of embroi- 
dered costumes, artists, savans, and several 
military detachments, escorted the convoi to 
the churchyard of Montmartre, where Cuvier, 
Ternaux, and Silvestre de Sacy, pronounced 
orations over the inanimate body. The dis- 
course of M. de Sacy was by far the most inte- 
resting. He gave, in simple language, a short 
sketch of the life of his friend, enumerated his 
public and private virtues, extolled his talents, 
and then terminated his eulogium ‘by “* Vanité 
des vanités, et tout n’est que vanité,— hormis 
craindre et servir Dieu.” 

Notwithstanding the mauvais temps, on 
Sunday the carriages to St. Cloud were filled 
in a true John Gilpin style: the old, young, 
middle-aged, halt, whole, and maimed, set out 
in high glee to trip a merry dance in honour 
of his saintship; but scarcely had the fiddlers 
struck up, and ladies ventured to look at their 
partners, when the heavens sent forth a shower 
which obliged musicians, dames, and demoi- 
selles, to try their talents in swimming. Noah’s 
deluge could scarcely occasion a greater confue 
sion: husbands stormed, wives scolded, dandies 
hollowed, daughters wiped their bonnets, and 
sons sent the saints to hot quarters. Not a 
carriage was to be had, inns were full, and 
many dripping human. beings were eompelled 
to wade through mud and dirt to the next 
town. In short, it was about as bad and 
foolish an affair as your -Horticultural fete 
must have been ;—only we have sometimes a 
fine day as an excuse for such entertainments 
in France. 





Te the Editor, §c. 

PARIS POPULATION — UNIVERSITY — SU~ 
PERFICIES OF EUROPE—ANIMAL KING- 
DOM. 

S1r,—I was somewhat startled by a statement 
of the present population of Paris, which you 
gave in your last Number. If it -be correct, 
the mortality which has carried off 180,000 
souls in two years has been most miraculously 
noiseless !—for I have at this moment before 
me an official extract from the census of 1826, 
which states the number of the inhabitants of 
that capital, at the close of that year, to be 
890,431 ; and it is well known that it amounted 
to 715,000 even so far back as A.D. 1817. 
Now I submit that your informant must, at all 
events, be a blunderer ; for if, as he says, there 
were 346,188 men and 367,796 women, the 
population must have been 713,984 (exclu- 
sive of persons under age), not 713,765, — 
the number with which he unfolds his intel- 
ligence. I assume the statement of men and 
women to be correct; and adding thereto one- 
fourth for non-adulis, I arrive at a population 
of 892,480, which I should apprehend to be 
much nearer its actual state! Having thus 
given vent to my scepticism, I shall avail my- 
self of the present opportunity to submit to 
your readers the result of an analysis of the 
official extract I have before alluded ‘to. 


French towns above 100,000 souls—3: viz. Paris, 890,431 
—Lyons, 145,675—Marseilies, 115,913. 
Ditto above 50,000 and under 100,000—5: of which 
Bourdeaux, 93,549—Rouen, 90,000—Nantes, 71,739. 
Ditto above 20,000 and under 50,000—29. 
e.10,000 under 20,000— 65. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Your informant also speaks of a University 
of Paris, and of 47,000 students. It is right 
this blunder also should be corrected. There 
is no such thing as a University of Paris; but 
there is a Royal University of France, com- 
posed of twenty-six Academies, of which that 
of Paris is undoubtedly the most illustrious. 
Each of them has a rector and an academical 
council and professors; and most of them re- 
semble what we call a University, though 
none approximate so closely to our apprehen- 
sion of that designation as the Academy of 
Paris. ‘The remaining five-and-twenty are— 
Aix, Amiens, Angers, Besancon, Bourdeaux, 
Bourges, Caen, Cahors, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Limoges, Lyon, Metz, 
Montpelier, Nancy, Nimes, Orleans, Pau, 
Poitiers, Rennes, Rouen, Strasbourg, and 
Toulouse. Subject to the jurisdiction of these 
academies are the Royal and Commercial Col- 
leges ; and I have little doubt but that the 
47,000 students mentioned by your informant 
are the total numbers of the scholars entered 
on the books of the several academies, and 
therefore pupils of the University of France ; 
for in 1827 the matriculated pupils of the 
Paris Academy amounted to 10,354; and 
though I admit there has been a considerable 
increase since that date, it cannot certainly 
have been in the ratio of five to one. 

To shew you further how little dependence 
is frequently to be placed upon statistical data, 
I will only add two remarkable instances of 
discordancy between the statements of very in- 
telligent and respectable writers. 





Between the highest and the lowest of. these 
there is therefore a difference of more than 
one-fifth ! 

The second example of the uncertainty of 
wholesale enumerations occurs in one of the 
tables given by M. Moreau de Joannés, in an 
attempt to ascertain the extent of lands de- 
‘voted to pasturage in the various countries of 
‘Europe, to shew the backward state of France 
in this branch, and to deduce, from general 
and analytical statements, the advantages which 
flow from its extension. 


Enumeration of horses, &c. bred in the under-mentioned 
territories :— 


Horses. Cattle. heep. 

British Isles. .-... 1,800,000 ++ 10,000,000 -- 42,000,000 
France +«-+++++.+ 656,000 ++ 6,681,000 -- 29,000,000 
German Confed. 1,900,000 «+ 12,000,000 -+ 20,000,000 

pain. tee eeeeeeeee 40,000 -- 1,000,000 -- 12,000,000 
Austria -.++.++00 1,180,000 -- 4,689,000 -- 10,867,000 
Hungary ecccecce 000 2,395,000 -- 3,000,000 
Prussia «-++++-+++ 1,202,000 -- 4,355,000 -- 2,049,000 
Hanover ........ 225,000 -- 676,000 -- 1,540,000 
Netherlands -... 454,000 -+ 1,893,000 -- 1,508,000 


I shall but remark upon this statement, 
as regards the British Isles, that England 
alone has been generally accounted to breed 
43,000,000 of sheep, and Scotland and Ireland 
30,000,000. And I have recently seen a very 
careful estimate of the number of that in- 
valuable animal bred in the Prussian domi- 
nions, which gives a total of more than 
12,000,000. Even in 1821 it amounted to 
9,597,151; and in 1827 the flocks of Silesia 
alone were ascertained to contain 2,250,000 
sheep, which are beyond even Moreau’s es- 
timate for all Prussia. In 1827 the actual 
number of horses bred in that country was 
above 1,400,000, and of horned cattle abor» 
6,000,000,—the official return of the latter in 
1821 having been 4,275,679. As regards 
Austria, it is now nine years ago since Baron 
Lichtenstern reported the number of sheep at 








11,358,000; and within less than a twelve- 
month back, the annals of Austrian husbandry 
have shewn an increase to 20,000,000. 

Iam afraid yourself and your readers will 
become impatient of my prolixity ; and as that 
quality is ever ‘* more honoured i’ the breach 
than the observance,”’ it behoves me to lose no 
time an eetnly myself, sir, yours, &c. S. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 
LetTeRs dated off the Cape of Good Hope 
have been received from Captain Foster, of His 
Majesty’s Ship Chanticleer, who, our readers 
will no doubt remember, sailed from England 
more than a year since on a scientific voyage to 
the southern hemisphere. As might have been 
anticipated, the Chanticleer has encountered 
much severe weather, and was forced by it into 
Mossel Bay. Captain Foster, we are happy to 
learn, has procured satisfactory observations at 
Cape Horn and South Shetland ; and from his 
operations, consisting chiefly of pendulum ex- 
periments, important results may naturally be 

expected. 


THE JOURNAL OF MAJOR LAING. 
In giving this tragical and disgraceful story to the Bri- 
C tice public, we Sap notice that the individual who 
figures so suspiciously in it, viz. Hassouna d’Ghies, 
must be well remembered a few years ago in London 
society. We were acquainted with him dw his resi- 
dence here, and often met him, both at public enter- 
tainments and at private parties, where his Turkis 
dress made him conspicuous. He was an intelligent 
man, and addicted to literary pursuits; in manners 
more polished than almost any of his countrymen whom 
we ever knew, and ———- ly of a gentler disposition 
than the accusation of having instigated this infamous 
murder would fix upon him.—Ed. L. G.) 
Ir was known some days ago that Baron Rous- 
seau, the French censul-general and chargé 
d@’affaires at Tripoli, had taken down his flag, 
in consequence of very serious disputes between 
the Pasha and him, respecting the papers of 
Major Laing. If we may credit the informa- 
tion which we have received, Baron Rousseau is 
implicated in this affair. As soon as the offi- 
cial documents, which we expect, have reached 
us, we shall lose no time in laying them before 
the public. 
News received from Tripoli. 


It was about three years ago, that Major 
Laing, son-in-law of Colonel Hammer War- 
rington, consul-general of England in Tripoli, 
quitted that city, where he left his young wife, 
and penetrated into the mysterious continent 
of Africa, the grave of so many illustrious tra- 
vellers. After having crossed the chain of 
Mount Atlas, the country of Fezzan, the desert 
of Lempta, the Sahara, and the kingdom of 
Ahades, he arrived at the city of Timbuctoo, 
the discovery of which has been so long desired 
by the learned world. Major Laing, by enter- 
ing Timbuctoo, had gained the reward of £3000 
sterling, which a learned and generous Society 
in London had promised to the intrepid adven- 
turer who should first visit the great African 
city, situated between the Nile of the Negroes 
and the river Gambaron. But Major Laing 
attached much less value to the gaining of the 
reward than to the fame acquired after so 
many fatigues and dangers. He had collected 
on his journey valuable information in all 
branches of science: having fixed his abode at 
Timbuctoo, he had composed the journal of his 
travels, and was preparing to return to Tripoli, 
when he was attacked by Africans, who un- 
doubtedly were watching for him in the desert. 
Laing, who had but a weak escort, defended 
himself with heroic courage: he had at heart 





the preservation of his labours and his glory. 


—— 
But in this coggpment he lost his right hand, 
which was struck off by the blow ats tagan, 
It is impossible to help being moved with pity at 
the idea of the unfortunate traveller, stre 
upon the sand, writing painfully with his left 
hand to his young wife, the mournful account 
of the combat. Nothing can be so affecting as 
this letter, written in stiff characters, by un- 
steady fingers, and all soiled with dust and 
blood. This misfortune was only the prelude 
to one far greater. Not long afterwards, some 
people of Ghadames, who had formed part of 
the Major’s escort, arrived at Tripoli, and in. 
formed Colonel Warrington that his relation 
had been assassinated in the desert. Col. War- 
rington could not confine himself to giving 
arren tears to the memory of his son-in-law, 
The interest of his glory, the honour of Eng: 
land, the affections of a father, — all made it 
his duty to seek after the authors of the mur. 
er, and endeavour to discover what had be. 
come of the papers of the victim. An uncer- 
tain report was soon spread that the papers of 
Major Laing had been brought’ to Tripoli by 
people of Ghadames; and that a Turk, named 
Hassouna Dghies, had mysteriously received 
them. This is the same Dghies whom we have 
seen at Marseilles, displaying so much luxury 
and folly, offering to the ladies his perfumes 
and his shawls —a sort of travelling Usbeck, 
without his philosophy and his wit. From 
Marseilles he went to London, overwhelmed 


h|With debts, projecting new ones, and always 


accompanied by women and creditors. Col. 
Warrington was long engaged in persevering 
researches, and at length succeeded in finding 
a clue to this horrible mystery. The Pasha, at 
his request, ordered the people who had made 
part of the‘Major’s escort*to be brought from 
Ghadames. The truth was at length on the 
point of being known ; but this truth was too 
formidable to Hassouna Dghies for him to dare 
to await it, and he therefore took refuge in the 
abode of Mr. Coxe, the consul of the United 
States. The Pasha sent word to Mr. Coxe, that 
he recognised the inviolability of the asylum 
granted to Hassouna; but that the evidence of 
the latter being necessary in the prosecution of 
the proceedings relative to the assassination of 
Major Laing, he begged him not to favour his 
flight. Col. Warrington wrote to his colleague 
to the same effect. However, Hassouna Dghies 
left Tripoli on the 9th of August, in the night, 
in the disguise, it is said, of an American offi- 
cer, and took refuge on board the United States 
corvette Fairfield, Captain Parker, which was 
then at anchor in the roads of Tripoli. Doubt- 
less, Captain Parker was deceived with respect 
to Hassouna, otherwise the noble flag of the 
United States would not have covered with its 
protection a man accused of being an accomplice 
in an assassination. 

It is fully believed that this escape was ar- 
dently solicited by a French agent, whom we 
see, with a profound sentiment of grief, 
in this affair. It is even said, that the proposal 
was first made to the captain of one of our 
(French) ships, but that he nobly replied, that 
one of the king’s officers could not favour a sus- 
picious flight,—that he would not receive Has- 
souna on board his ship, except by virtue of a 
written order, and, at all events, in open day, 
and without disguise. 

The Fairfield weighed anchor on the 10th of 
August, in the morning. 

The Pasha, enraged at the escape of Has- 
souna, summoned to his palace Mohamed 
Dghies, brother of the fugitive, and there, in 
the presence of his principal officers, 
him, with a stern voice, to declare the truth. 
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Mohamed fell at his master’s feet, and declared 
oath, and in writing, that his brother 
Hessouna had had Major ine papers in his 
ion, but that he had delivered them up 
toa person, whom we shall refrain from naming, 
for a deduction of forty per cent on the debts 
which he had contracted in France, and the 
recovery of which this person was endeavouring 
to obtain by legal proceedings. 

The declaration of Mohamed extends to three 
pages, containing valuable and very numerous 
details respecting the delivery of the papers of 
the unfortunate Major, and all the circum- 
stances of this strange transaction. . . . . 

The shape and the size of the Major’s 
are indicated with the most minute 
exactness; it is stated that these papers were 
taken from him near Timbuctoo, and subse- 
quently delivered to the m above men- 
tioned entire, and without breaking the seals of 
red wax,—a circumstance which would demon- 
strate the participation of Hassouna in the 
assassination ; for how can it be supposed other- 
wise, that the wretches who murdered the Major 
would have brought these packages to such a 
distance without having been tempted by cu- 
pidity, or even the curiosity so natural to sava- 
ges, to break open their frail covers ? 

Mohamed, however, after he had left the 
palace, fearing that the Pasha in his anger 
would make him answerable for his brother’s 
crime, according to the usual mode of doing 
justice at Tripoli, hastened to seek refuge in 
the house of the person of whom we have 
spoken, and to implore his protection. Soon 
afterwards the consul-general of the Nether- 
lands, accompanied by his colleagues the con- 
suls-general of Sweden, Denmark, and Sar- 
dinia, proseeded to the residence of the person 
pointed out as.the receiver, and in the name of 
Col. Warrington, and by virtue of the declara- 
tion of Mohamed, called upon him instantly to 
restore Major Laing’s papers. He answered 
haughtily, that this declaration was only a tissue 
of calumnies ; and Mohamed, on his side, trust- 
ing, doubtless, in a pretended inviolability, 
yielding, perhaps, to fallacious promises, re- 
tracted his declaration, completely disowned it, 
= even went so far as to deny his own hand- 


. This recantation deceived nobody; the Pasha, 
in @ transport of rage, sent to Mohamed his 
own son, Sidi Ali: this time influence was 
of no avail. Mohamed, threatened with being 
seized by the chiaoux, retracted his retracta- 
tion; and in a new declaration, in the presence 
of all the consuls, confirmed that which he 
made in the morning before the Pasha and 
is officers. as. 

Now the outlines of this affair are clearly 
laid down, we submit them to the attention 
of France and of Europe. The reader will 
easily divine every thing that delicacy renders 
it our duty to pass over in silence. One con- 
solatory fact results from these afflicting de- 
tails: the papers of Major Laing exist, and 
the learned world will rejoice at the intelli- 
gence ; but in the name of humanity, in the 
name of science, in the name of the national 
honour— compromised, perhaps, by disgraceful 
or criminal bargains,—it must be hoped that 
justice may fall upon the guilty, whoever he 
may be. 

(From the Semaphore of Marseilles.) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN EGYPT. 
(T hieroglyphics, the conservators of the Museum 
at Naples have ust announced that one SSiteneal, 
on ‘ound in the excavations at Pom; 
and which hee lately been r to the 


title:—** Septuaginta novem Inseri; ex Hierogly- 
phicis in Latinum verse Sermonem.” These papyri are 
su to be anterior to the dominion of the Ptole- 
mies in it; and this Latin version, it is hoped, will 
afford a sufficient insight into the a to 
compose an alphabet w may serve for interpre- 
tation of hieroglyphic inscriptions; and also throw great 
light on the sacred of Egypt, by explaining 
the inscriptions on the monuments, &c. in the temples 
of Egypt and Nubia.] 


M. Champollion’s Twelfth Letter — continued. 


On the 3d of March, in the morning, we 
arrived at Esneh, where we were very graci- 
ously received by Ibrahim Bey, the governor 
of the province. Through his means we ob- 
tained permission to examine the great temple 
of Esneh, which is filled with cotton; and, being 
used as a general warehouse for that commo- 
dity, has been incrusted with the mud of the 
Nile, especially on the outside. Besides this, 
the intervals between the first row of columns 
of the pronaos has been filled up with mud 
walls; so that we were obliged to carry on 
our operations, sometimes with candles in our 
hands, and sometimes with the help of ladders, 
to examine the bas-reliefs more closely. 

Notwithstanding these obstacles, I have col- 
lected all that it was important to know of 
this t temple with regard to mythology 
and history. This building has been con- 
sidered, on the strength of mere conjectures 
founded on a particular mode of interpreting 
the zodiac of the ceiling, to be the most ancient 
monument of Egypt. The result of my study 
of it has been fully to convince me that it is 
the most modern ; for the bas-reliefs which adorn 
it, and especially the hieroglyphics, are in such 
a rude and stiff style, that we perceive at a 
glance the extreme point of the decay of the 
arts; and the inscriptions fully confirm this 
view. The masses of this pronaos were erected 
under the em Cesar Tiberius Claudius 
Germanicus (the Emperor Claudius), whose 
dedication is on the door of the pronaos, in 
large hieroglyphics. The cornice of the facade, 
and the first row of columns, were sculptured 
under the emperors Vespasian and Titus. The 
back part of the pronaos bears the legends of 
the emperors Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Commodus : some columns of the interior of the 
pronaos were adorned with sculpture under 
Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus; but, with the 
exception of some bas-reliefs of the time of 
Domitian, all those on the right and left walls 
of the pronaos bear the legends of Septimus 
Severus and of Geta, whom his brother Cara- 
calla had the barbarity to assassinate, at the 
same time proscribing his name throughout the 
Roman empire. It seems that the proscription, 
commanded by the tyrant, was carried into 
effect even in the Thebaid; for the car- 
touches (or scrolls) bearing the proper names 
of the Emperor Geta are all —e effaced 
with a hammer, but not so effectually as to 
hinder me from clearly reading the name of 
that unfortunate ptince—The Emperor Cesar- 
Geta, the Director. I believe that Latin or 
Greek inscriptions, in which this name has 
been hammered out, are already known: here 
we have hieroglyphic legends to add to the list. 
Thus, then, the real antiquity of the pronaos 
of Esneh is incontestably fixed: its erection is 
not of a more remote period than the reign of 
the Emperor Claudius, and the sculptures come 
as low down as Caracalla; and among the 
latter is the famous zodiac which has been so 
much talked of. What remains of the naos, that 
is to say, the back wall of the pronaos, is of 
the time of Ptolemy Epiphanes ; and therefore, 
as it were, but yesterday in comparison with 
what was believed. The excavations which we 
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us that the temple properly so called has been 
razed even to the foundations. 

However, let the friends of the antiquity of 
the monuments of Egypt console th VES ta 
Latopolis, or rather Esneh (for this name is 
read in hieroglyphics on all the columns and 
on all the bas-reliefs of the temple), was not a 
village in the great Pharaonic times; it was 
an important city, adorned with fine monu- 
ments; and I have discovered the proof of this 
in the inscription of the columns of the pro- 
naos. I have found upon two of these columns, 
the shafts of which are almost wholly covered 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions, arranged verti- 
cally, a notice of the fétes which were annually 
celebrated in the great temple of Esneh. One 
of them related to the commemoration of the 
dedication of the ancient temple by King 
Thoutmosis III. There exists, besides—and 
I have taken a drawing of it—in a small street 
in Esneh, in the quarter of Scheik Mohammed 
Ebbedri, the jamb of a door, of very beautiful 
rose-coloured granite, bearing a dedication of 
the Pharaoh Thoutmosis II.; and ing 
doubtless to one of the old monuments of the 
Pharaonic city of Esneh. I have also found at 
Edfou a stone, which is the only known rem- 
nant of the temple that existed in that town 
before the present structure, which was built 
under the ides. The ancient temple was 
of the age of Merris, dedicated, like the new 
one, to the great god Har-Hat, lord of Hat- 
fouah (Edfou), by Thoutmosis III., who built 
most of the edifices in the Thebaid, as 
well as in Nubia, after the invasion of the 
Hykshos—in the same manner. as the Ptole- 
mies rebuilt those of Ombos, Esneh, and Ed. 
fou—to replace the primitive temples destroyed 
during the Persian invasion. 

The grand temple of Esneh was dedicated to 
one of the greatest forms gf the divinity—to 
Chnouphis, who has the titles of “* Nev-en-tho- 
sné, lord of the country of Esneh, creative 
spirit of the universe, vital principle of the 
divine essences, support of all the worlds, &c.” 
With this god are associated the goddess Neith, 
represented under divers forms, and the various 
names of Menhi, Tnébouaou, &c.; and the 
young Haké, represented under the form of an 
infant, which completes the triad adored at 
Esneh. I have collected a multitude of very 
curious details relative to the attributes of these 
three personages, to whom the principal fétes 
and religious assemblies annually celebrated at 
Esneh were consecrated. On the 23d of the 
month Hathor the féte of the goddess Tnébou- 
aou was celebrated; that of the goddess Menhi 
was on the 25th of the same month—on the 
3lst that of Isis, the third form of the two 
above-named goddesses. On the Ist day of 
Choiak, a panegyrie (or religious assembly) was 
held in honour of the young god Haké; and 
another on the same day in honour of Chnou- 
phis. The following is the article of the sacred 
calendar, sculptured on one of the columns of 
the pronaos :— 

‘* On the new moon of Choiak, panegyries 
and offerings in the temple of Chnouphis, lord 
of Esneh ; all thesacred ornamentsare displayed ; 
there are offerings of loaves, wine, and other 
liquors, of oxen and geese ; collyrium and per- 
fumes are presented to the god Chnouphis, and 
to the goddess his consort; afterwards, milk 
to Chnouphis. With respect to the other 
gods of the temple, a goose is offered to the 
goddess Menhi; a goose to the goddess Neith ; 
a goose to Osiris; a goose to Khous and 
Thoth; a goose to the gods Atmon, Thoré, 
as well as to the other gods worshipped in the 
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: to the lord Chnduphis, sovereign of 
eh ;_and he is invoked in these terms,” &c. 
solemn ‘occasion, and Which T have copied, be- 
tause it is highly interesting in ‘a mythological 
view. 

To the same divinities was dedicated the 
‘teihple situated to the north of Esneh, in a fine 
plain, formerly cultivated, but now overgrown 
‘with briars, and very recently devastated. This 
témple is ‘no longer such as it was left by the 
commission of Egypt; nothing remains of it 
Dut ‘a single column, a small piece of a wall, and 
the baséménts, almost on a level with the sur- 
face of the = Among the bas-réliefs I 
found one of Evergetes I. and Berenice his 
wife; and also the legends of Philopator on the 
éoluinn, thésé Of Adrian on & portion of archi- 
heropls and = another, in most barbarous 

7} narhnes of the Emperors Anto- 
nine and Verus. Chance led me to discover, 
in the extérnal basement of the left part of the 
temple, @ Series of captives representing na- 
tions Conquered (by Evers I., according to 
all appearance); and by the ‘help of the nails 
of our Arabs, who scratched up the ground 
valiantly, in spite of the stonés and briars, I 
sacceeded in copying ten of the onomastic in- 
Seriptions of thé nations, engraved on a kind of 
shield, fasténed to the breast of the vanquished. 
Aihong thé nations whom thé victor boasts of 
having subdued, I have read the names of 
Arm Persia, Thrace, and Macedonia; 
pérhaps the victories of some Roman emperor 
inay be referred to; for there is nothing in a 
= state of preservation to clear up this 


doubt. 

On thé 7th of March, we visited the ruins 
of the ancient Tuphium, now Taoud, situated 
6n the right bank of the river, but in the vici- 
ftity of the Arabie chain, and véry near to 
Hermonthis, which is on the opposite bank. 
Heré there ate two or three apartments of a 
little temple, inhabited by Fellahs or their 
cattle. Ih thé largest there are still some bas- 
réliefs, Which infortnéd me that the triad wor- 
shipped in the temple consisted of Mandou, the 

dess Ritho, and their son Harphré, thé same 
as it the tethple of Hermonthis, the capital of 
tke titme td which Tuphium bélonged. 

At novi Wé were at Hermonthis, wheré we 
Again spetit some hours Ii copying bas-reliefs 
and hieroglyphic inscriptions, to complete 
our labours relative to Erment, which we 
éommenced at our first visit in the month of 
November last. This temple is only a mam- 
thisi, or ei-misi, consecrated to the delivery of 
the goddess Ritho, built aitd sculptured (as is 
proved by all the bas-reliefs) in commemoration 
of queen Cleopatfa, daughter of Auletes, on 
the birth of Cesarion, son of Julius Casar, who 
was pleastd to be the Maridou of this new god- 
dess Ritho, as Cesarion was the Harphré. It 
was, indéed, pretty much the custom of the 
Roman dictator to endeavour to complete the 
triad, especially when he met with queens who, 
like Gleopatra, had something divine in them, 
without di ng on that account terrestrial 


“i the 8th our little squadron moored at the 
foot of thé ancient quay washed by the Nile, 
and which will not be able much longer to defend 
the palace of Luxor; the last columns of which 
iteafly touch the banks of the river. This quay 
fs evidetitly of two different epochs: the primi. 
tive Egyptian construction is of large burnt 
bricks, cemented with extremely hard mortar, 
atid its ruins form enormous blocks from fifteen 
to eighteen feet broad, and from twenty-five to 
thirty in length, like roeké inclined- over the 





rivér, to the middle of which they project. 
The quay of freestone is of much later date: I 
have observed in it stones from ‘demolished 
edifices still bearing fragments of sculpture of 
the style of the lower 

We had completed (within a trifle) our re- 
searches respecting Luxor before we came to 
take up our quarters here at Biban-el-Molouk, 
and I am able to furnish the necessary details 
respecting the era of the erection of all the parts 
that compose this gréat edifice. The founder 
of the palace, or.rather of the palaces, of Luxor 
was Amenophis-Memnon (Amenothph TIT.) of 
the eighteenth dynasty. It was that prince who 
built the series of edifices which extends from 
south to north, from the Nile to the fourteen 
great columns, forty-five feet in height, which 
belong to this reign. On all the architraves of 
the ooher columns which adorn the inner'courts 
and halls (which columns are 105 in number— 
most of them entire) there are, in large hierogly- 
phics, of a very low relief and excellent work- 
manship, dedications offered in the name of king 
Amenophis. I here subjoin the translation of 
one of them, to give an idea of all the others, 
which differ only in some royal titles more or 
less. ‘* Life! Horus, powerful and moderate, 
reigning by justice, the organiser of his country, 
he who keeps the world in repose, because, 
great in his strength, he has struck the barba- 
rians: the king, lord of justice, beloved of the 
sun, the son of the sun, Amenophis, moderator 
of the pure region (Egypt), has caused the exe- 
cution of these buildings, consecrated to his 
father Ammon, the god lord of the three zonés 
of the universe, in the Oph of the south:* he 
has had them built ‘of good and hard stones, in 
order to erect a durable monument. This is 
what has been done by the son of the sun, 
Amenophis, beloved of Ammon-Ra.” These 
inscriptions therefore remove all kind of doubt 
respecting the precise epoch of the construction 
and decoration of this part of Luxor. My in- 
scriptions are not without a verb, like the Greek 
inscriptions explained by M. Letronne, and 
which have been found fault with so mal a 
Pp : I can announce to him on this subject 
that I shall bring him Egyptian dedicatory in- 
scriptions of the temples of Phile, Ombos, and 
Dendera, in which the verb ¢o build is never 
wanting. 

The bas-réliefs which adorn the palace of 
Amenophis are, in general, relative to acts of 
worship paid by that prince to the great divi- 
nities of this portion of Thebes, who were — 
1. Ammon-Ra, the supreme god of Egypt, and 
he who was worshipped almost exclusively at 
Thebes; 2. his secondary form, Ammon-Ra, 
the generator, called mystically the husband of 
his mother, and represented under a Priapian 
form—it is the Egyptian Pan mentioned in the 
Greek writers; 3. the goddess Thamoun or 
Tamon, that is to say, the female Ammon, one 
of the forms of Neith, considered as the con- 
sort of Ammon the generafor; 4. thie goddess 
Mouth, the divine grandmother, the consort of 
Ammon-Ra; 5. and 6. the young gods Khous 


and Harka, who complete the two great triads 
adored at Thebes, viz.— 

Fathers. Mothers. Sons. 
Ammon-Ra. Mouth. Khous. 
Ammon-generator. Thamoun. Harka. 


The king is represented making offerings, 
sometimes very rich ones, to these divinities, 
or accompanying their bari, or sacred arks, 
borne in procession by the priests. 
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great doubts and 3}. and the yi discoveries 
which we ate weekly recording, fu Tighe 
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PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

Art the sitting of the Paris Academy of Sci. 
ences on the 2Ist instant, M. Payen annownded 
a new mode of preparing plaster. By ttc 
dent, ‘he discovered that some ‘sulphate of lime 
which ‘had surrounded ‘a ‘tube Heated to 105° 
by hot air, was cdnvertéd: into excellent plas. 
ter. He proposes, therefore, this ‘method ‘of 
preparing it, instead ‘of that in ‘geriéral ‘tse, 
which is more expensive ‘and less certain as to 
the resulti—Geoffrey St. Hiliare read ‘the ‘re. 
port of the commission ‘on the’scientific expedi. 
tion to the Morea. ‘His report ‘enumerated 
corrections of various geographical errors of 
importance, interesting researches among ruitis, 
—drawings of which are given’; experiments ‘én 
the temperature of the sea, admeastremeént Uf 
mountains, &c. ‘The report states, that the 
members of the expedition wére every where 
received with hospitality, that the agriculture 
of the country appears to be in ‘its infancy, ‘and 
that the inhabitants are destitute of a multi- 
tude of vegetables which would thrive in their 
climate. The report'concludes by congratulat- 
ing the Academy on the vast addition to the 
museum which will result from this expedi- 
tion; and declares that M. Bory'de St. Vincent, 
and each of its members, is entitled to the’praise 
of the Academy. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR OCTOBER. 


3d day—the earth at its mean distanée from 
the sun. 23d day, 4 hrs. 29 min.—tlie sun'en- 
ters Scorpio. The solar disc ‘has latterly been 
copiously coveréd with spots, particularly thos 
denominated facule. 

Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 


D. He M- 

aint, Quarter so. © ittarius. 5 11 49 
3 Full bon in Plies. - 2 32 
C Last Quarterin Cancer . pw 2°39 
@ New Moonin Libra. . . 27.7 # 
The moon will be in conjunction with 
D HM 

Jupiter in Scorpio. . «es a a 
Saturn in Led a - 0 19 % 
Mars in V ° - 21 0 
Mercury in Libra . 7 8 Bb 
Jupiterin Scorpio . . . « 30 16 1b 
Venusin Ophiuchus . . . 30 21 4% 


3d day—Mercury at his greatest elongation, 
and visible as an evening star. 28th day, 13 hrs. 
—in his inferior conjunction. 

Venus appears under a gibbous phase, with 
9 digits west illuminated, and appatent dia- 
meter 14”. This beautiful planet divides the 
empire of the evening sky with Jupiter, ‘atid 
will be in conjunction with the followitig stars, 
at the times specified respectively :— 
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Mars will be in conjunction with 6 and 
« Virginis on the 2d day 15 hrs., and 15th day 
5 hrs. respectively. 
Satellites of Jupiter. 
The following will be the only visible eclipse : 
D. 


» He Me 8. 
First Satellite, emersion « M4 5 55 7 
Saturn is rapidly gaining on the midnight 
heavens, and advancing towards the bright 
star Regulus in Leo. This planet rises at the 
following times : the intermediate periods may 
easily be obtained by proportion : — 
De He Me D He M. D He M+ 
113 8 [ 13 12 30 | @% 11 46 
12th day— Uranus stationary. 25th day, 
17 brs. 30 min. in quadrature. This distant 
planet transits the meridian at the following 
times respectively : — 
D. He M. D. He Me D. He M- 
I7MH@ IL u7uvp_né & 
Occultation of Aldebaran.— Oct. 15th day— 
this star will again be occulted by the moon, 
and under more ‘favourable circumstances than 
those which have already preceded in this year ; 
(see Celestial Phenomena for. July and Sep- 
tember). The apparent passage. of the star 
will be considerably north of the centre of the 
moon, or according to the subjoined diagram. 


* Em 
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Aldebaran projected on the disc of the moon. 
—The accompanying diagram will give some 
idea of this singular phenomenon. 





The following will be the times of occulta- 
tion, as computed for five principal observa- 
tories : — 


: 


Mean solar Time. 
H. M. 


14 Immersion. 


35 Emersion. 
55 Immersion. 
20 Emersion. 


The circumstance that has rendered an oc- 
cultation of Aldebaran a curious subject of 
investigation, is, that in former occultations of 
it since the year 1699, several of the most emi- 
nent astronomers on the continent, and a few 
in this conntry, have observed this star, which 


d 











is of a reddish colour, either clinging to, or 
projected on the disc of the moon, at the mo- 
ments of immersion and emersion, during a 
period varying from one to ten seconds of time. 
A similar appearance has been observed with 
Regulus, Spica Virginis, and some other fixed 
stars, also with some of the planets; but the 
instances have been few with these compared 
with the frequency of its occurrence with 
Aldebaran. 

Deptford. J. T. B. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

ANTIQUITIES OF FRANCE. 
AT Plemeur, in the department of Morbihan, 
in Brittany, a tumulus, eighteen feet in height, 
and three hundred feet in circumference at its 
base, has recently been opened. A vault 
formed of small stones, and closed by a cover, 
was found in the centre, containing the rotten 
remains of a large box, in the midst of which 
were ashes and charcoal. In the side of the 
mount was a Celtic axe, of black stone, half 
broken.—A very interesting Essay on the 
antiquities of the department of Morbihan, by 
M. Mahé, a canon of the cathedral of Vannes, 
was published last year. Among a number of 
curious details, is a notice of the abbey of St. 
Gildas. This abbey, founded by Duke Gu- 
erech the First, was afterwards very celebrated, 
in consequence of its becoming the residence of 
Abelard. The new abbot, having made many 
useless efforts to produce a reform in the 
manners of the monastery, at length excited so 
much discontent, that his life was several times 
in danger. One day especially, to avoid death, 
he was obliged to escape by the pipe of a sewer, 
which is shewn to this day. Before the re- 
volution, was to be seen the pulpit, loaded with 
Gothic ornaments, from which he delivered his 
lectures. It appears that the republican sol- 
diers, being in want of wood to warm them- 
selves, did not hesitate to commit to the flames 
this valuable remembrance of the lover of 
Heloisa. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Persons of the XIXth Century. 
Engraved on Steel. With Memoirs by the 
Rev. H. Stebbing, M.A. &c. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5. London, 1829. Fisher, Son, and Co. ; 
ny gg Son, and Co.; Ackermann; Jones 
an 


Iw each of these Nos. are three portraits, with 
the autographs of the originals, and three 
memoirs, written by a gentleman well known 
to, and much appreciated by, the literary 
world, Mr. H. Stebbing; who has in these 
brief sketches displayed much laudable mo- 
desty in abstaining from giving opinions, and 
much good sense in stating ds lending facts to 
which he confines his narrative. Princess 
Charlotte, Wellington, Byron, Wollaston, 
Davy, Marquess Wellesley, Lord Amherst, 
Lord Grenville, are among those distinguished 
person here illustrated; the plan em- 
bracing the living as well as the dead. Most 
of the portraits are striking likenesses, and 
forcibly engraved; and as the work is very 
cheap, we think it likely to be popular. 


Winter’s Wreath, for 1830. Whittaker and 
Co., London; G. Smith, Liverpool. 
SEVEN proofs out of the thirteen engravings 
which are to constitute the graphic flowers of 
the forthcoming “ Winter’s Wreath” have been 
sent to us. Several of them are exceedingly 
beautiful. Among these are, “ The Parting! 


‘than two thousand vases have 


oe 
from the Bridal of Fontenaye,” — by 
E. Goodall, from a picture by C. R. Bone; and 
‘“ Tl Cavaliere Pittore,”’ engraved by H. Ro. 
binson, from a picture by F. P. Stephanoff. 
In the former, the general taste and elegance 
of the grouping—and in the latter, the fine 
contrast between the passionate declaration of 
attachment by the youthful artist, and the 
bashful yet Bor? reception of that de. 
claration by his exquisitely lovely model, are 
admirable. The “‘ View near Derwent Water; 
Lodore,” engraved by R. Brandard, from a 
picture by W. Havell, is also a rich and 
charming cor:position. Of some of the other 
prints we are unable to speak in terms of 
unqualified praise. To such an “ Idol,” es« 
pecially, we trust that we are too good Chris« 
tians ever to feel any inclination to bow down. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

A LETTER, of last month, from 4 distinguished 
English author at Naples, mentions that more 
been discovered 
in the Acropolis of the Volsci, in the Roman 
states, numbers of which have the names of 
Greeks inscribed on them in Greek character's. 
Of this treasure of arts and antiquities we shall 
endeavour to procure accurate accounts. 


RUSSIAN SCULPTURE. 

A Russtan sculptor, of the name of Martoss, 
is at present engaged in casting in bronze a 
statue, which the inhabitants of Kherson have 
been authorised to raise within their walls, to 
the memory of Prince Potemkin.. This mo- 
nument, which will be placed on a pedestal, 
either of white marble or of granite, will 
consist of a statue of the height of the Heroules 
Farnese, representing Prince Potemkin, stande 
ing, supporting his left hand on his sword, 
and extending his right hand, in which he 
‘holds a roll of paper. The attitude, at once 
simple and majestic, is highly creditable to the 
artist; who has adopted for his draperies a 
mixture of the Roman and Sclavonic. At the 
feet of the hero is a helmet; and at the four 
corners of the pedestal are four colossal. figures, 
seated, and representing Mars, Neptune, Apollo, 
and Hercules. The expense of this monument 
is estimated at 170,000 rubles, (above £50,000.) 
— Bulletin du Nord. 

—— 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE SONG OF THE POET’S WAKEv 
Licut of the poet’s eyes 
Fire of his breast, , 
Thou spirit of minstrelsy, 
Where dost thou rest ? 


Cold is the ashy lips, 
Colder the brow—— 

Spirit that warm’d them, 
Where art thou now ? 


Haply thou slumberest 
Inert in that clay, 
And shall, corrupting, 
With it melt away. 
Noble in Nature’s scale, 
Lord of thy kind, 
Creation’s best masterpiese— 
Courage and mind, 


Art thou in slumber’s chains 
Shackled and hid ?— 

Forbid it, high heaven’s powers 
Nature, forbid ! 

Soul of the form divine, 
Where hast thou sped ? 

Where is thy resting-placé, 
Ghost of the dead? - 
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Far o’er the starry sky, 
Up through its dome, 

— have wafted thee 

ence to thy home. 

Rest there in glory’s lap: 
Worlds fade, 

But thou art eternal, 

Soul of the dead ! 


Liverpool Sica. 


(In our travels lately we picked up the annexed elegant 
little gem; and we trust we do no wrong in making it 
blic: it is pleasant even in so slight a thing to see 
union of pelite literature and taste with philosophy 

and science.—Ed. L. G.] 
THE CAPTAIN OF A STEAM-VESSEL Joquitur. 


EytrartE, O fortunati! in questa 
Nave, ond’ io |’ ocean sicuro varco ; 
Cui destro é ciascun vento, ogni tempesta 
Tranquilla, e lieve ogni gravoso incarco. 
Eastbourn, 1825. AVIES GILBERT. 


ISABEL IN HER GARDEN. 
Ir is a morn of spring, and she has left 
Her couch at dawn, and now amid the flowers 
Delighted wanders. Thus should ever wake 
Young Beauty, and adorn her laughing cheek 
With vermeil hues ; for health is in the breeze, 
And life. The azure eye of Isabel 
Sparkles with new-born fires ; her lip has caught 
he ruby’s deepest tint; and as her form, 
Her sylph-like form, is seen sweet gliding there 
Amid the bud (the bloom of that fair world 
Which May has quickened round her), earth 
holds not 
A lovelier vision. 
She has stooped to kiss 
The rose, and o’er the queen-flower now she 
bends 
In ecstasy; and see her ivory hand 
Wanders amoug its buds, but with a touch 
Gentle as that of the bland spring-breeze : then 
Her eye roams o’er that paradise of hues, 
Of beautiful hues, and forms assembled there ; 
And with a sweet uncertainty she strays 
Amid them, charmed with all, and listening oft 
To the musicians of the woods—the birds— 
P their first best lays, the while the 


reeze 
Is playing with her radiant locks. 
Devonport. N. T. CaRrInGTon. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
WE were tempted on Wednesday to the Argyll 
Rooms by the challenge of a person of the un- 
common name of J. Smith to M. Chabert, our 
old friend the Fire King, whom this individual 
dared to invite to a trial of powers in swallow- 
ing poison and being baked! The audacity of 
such a step quite amazed us ; and expecting to 
see in the competitor of him of the Zwnfogey srvg 
at least a Vulcan, the God of all the Smiths, we 
hastened to the scene of strife. Alas, our dis- 
appointment was complete! Smith had not 
even the courage of a blacksmith for standing 
fire, and yielded a stake of fifty pounds, as was 
stated, without a contest, to M. Chabert, on 
the latter coming out of his oven with his own 
two steaks perfectly cooked. On this occasion 
Chabert took twenty grains of phosphorus, 
swallowed oil heated to nearly 100° above 
boiling water, took molten lead out of a ladle 
with his fingers and cooled it on his tongue; 
and, besides performing other remarkable feats, 
remained five minutes in the oven at a tempe- 
rature of between 300° and 400° by the ther- 
mometer. There were about 150 persons pre- 
sent, many of them medical men; and being 
Convinced that these things were fairly done, 
without trickery, much astonishment was ex- 


pressed that any human being could do them 
and live. We are not very anxious to ascertain 
whether the challenge was or was not a device 
to attract public attention: be that as it may, 
the exploits of Chabert are very wonderful ; 
and if, as he asserts, he possesses the secret of 
counteracting poisons by sure antidotes, we can 
only repeat our former opinion, that it ought 
to be rigorously inquired into by competent 
persons, and 4 just compensation be awarded 
for the discovery of so valuable a means of 
rescuing our fellow-creatures from agony and 
death. 








DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

THE activity of the manager has presented 
another novelty at this house, under the name 
of Procrastination, and from the pen of Mr. 
Howard, Payne. Most of the materials are 
gathered from various French pieces,—but they 
are put together very cleverly ; and what the 
author has produced to connect them is ex- 
tremely suitable and well done. The hero 
and support of the comedy is the late Mr. M. 
(Montague), performed by Farren. His want 
of punctuality involves him continually in 
scrapes and disappointments; but in the end 
he saves his distance and marries Miss Duncan 
(F. H. Kelly), an orphan ward, who has long 
been secretly attached to him. The persona- 
tion of this character, which is younger—not 
thirty-five years of age—than Mr. Farren 
usually acts, is of the most perfect order, and 
adds another feather to the already full plume 
which adorns his histrionic brows. Nothing 
can surpass the pathos of his reading the letter 
which discloses the devotedness of his ward to 
him; —it is acknowl by the audience 
with many tears. The other parts consist of a 
gay widow (Mrs, Humby), who escapes the 
man of delay, and weds, more to her mind, a 
person of greater promptitude in Major D’ Arcy 
(Mr. Vining). Mrs. Glover and Mr. Webster, 
in a virulent old maid and her brother, a 
scheming attorney, trying to catch Mr. M., 
have a very good scene; and it is no small 
praise to Mr. Webster to say, that he plays 
fully up to Mrs. Glover, and in this and other 
parts displays so much talent, as to be rapidly 
and surely establishing himself as a decided 
public favourite. Mr. John Reeve as John 
Bates, a rustic servant, has not much to do; 
and on the second representation (when we 
saw the piece) could not do much. Mr. Wil- 
liams, who is so useful here as to be in every 
thing, acquitted himself well in Sir J. Frank- 
lin, the brother of the widow : and, altogether, 
Procrastination bids fair to have a procras- 
tinated run. There seems to have been great 
improvements made in it since the first night, 
when some indecorous allusions provoked the 
disapprobation of the audience. There are yet 
some passages which ought to be expunged. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

WE only notice this theatre to warn our 
readers that it approaches its close ; for there 
have been no novelties since our last, and no 
need of any. Without stars, as they are ridi- 
culously called, but with admirable music pro- 
duced with great taste and skill, unceasing 
novelties, and an excellent company, we rejoice 
to say (for the sake of the Drama itself) that 
the English Opera House has been most at- 
tractive thronghout the whole of its present 
season. 


Drury Lane has advertised to open on the 





Ist of October, at reduced prices; the boxes 


Ss 
being. 6s. and the pit 3s. ‘These are signs of 
the times, both with regard to theatrical pro. 
perty and public taste and means. 

The Adelphi opens on the 29th ; but, though 
Michaelmas day, it is not with Mother Goose. 

De Begnis, Curioni, Blasis, Castelli, and 
Spagnioletti, have formed a little operatic 
company, and are about to set out for Dublin, 
to en-chant the natives there. 

The Italian Opera in Paris promises to havea 
splendid season. Mademoiselle Sontag having 
concluded a treaty of peace with M. Laurent, 
made her re-appearance on the 15th inst., in 
the character of Semiramide ; and Mademoiselle 
Heinefetter came out on the 19th, in the cha- 
racter of Zelmira. With these two singers, 
and the united talents of Madame Pisaroni, 
Donzelli, Bordogni, Santini, and Zuchindi, the 
most fastidious amateurs must be satisfied. 
The return of Madame Malibran, in October, 
will complete the attractions of the Thédtre. 
Italien.—Foreign Journal. 








VARIETIES. 

Celestial Phenomenon. — The newspapers 
contain an account of a remarkable appearance 
seen in the heavens from Epsom, on the 15th. 
It was produced by the moon and clouds, which 
assumed the shape of a prodigious and rainbow. 
eoloured crucifix. Credulous folks think (in 
spite of later arrivals) that the Russiaas must 
have taken Constantinople on that date. 

Orthopedic Establishment. — There is in 
Louvain an orthopedic establishment, which 
is in some respects superior to any other in 
Europe. It combines with the most ingenious 


means of the art all the contrivances of gym- . 


nastics. Progressive stretching-beds have there 
received great improvements; and have suc- 
ceeded not only in correcting the a of 
the vertebral column, but in successfully treat- 
ing bendings of the ribs and clavicles, the de- 
formities called club-feet, and incurvations or 
declensions of the head. In less than six 
months, in consequence of the regimen and 
exercises to which she was subjected at this 
establishment, a girl, thirteen years of age, 
_ six inches. The King of the Nether- 
ands, as a testimony of his satisfaction at the 
conduct of M. Baud, one of the professors of 
the university, who affords his gratuitous as- 
sistance in directing the treatment of the in- 
mates of this institution, has decorated him 
with the order of the Belgic Lion. 

Greatest Elevation of the Appenines.—Nearly 
in the centre of the continuous chain which 
extends from the Col’ di Tenda to the Capo 
dell’ Armi, ulterior Calabria is crested by the 
noble summit of Mount Corno, which com- 
monly bears the apposite cognomen of the 
“‘ Gran Sasso d’ Italia.” Immense masses of 
calcareous substance, stratified and intersected 
with beds of pyramidal quartz, form the com- 
ponent matter of this mountain, as well as of 
its compeers, the Velino, Sibylla, and Majella. 
The lowest strata of carbonated chalk have a 
horizontal inclination of about five and forty 
degrees; these are succeeded by strata running 
parallel with the horizon ; and above the latter 
are vertical layers, which take a gently hori- 
zontal direction when they approach their 
greatest elevation, and thus form a moderately 
inclined plane at the summit. From this point, 
on a fine clear day, the spectator enjoys a mag- 
nificent view of the Mediterranean on the 
one hand, and of the Adriatic on the other, as 
far as the last ripple which curls along the 
shore of Dalmatia. Reuss gave this summit 
an elevation of 8791 English feet above the 
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level: of the sea; Professor Schouw, of 9585; 
and Delfico, of 10,191. The disparity in these 
admeasurements is accounted for, as regards 
the former, from the circumstance, that he did 
not visit the Sasso personally, nor contemplate 
it otherwise than from a considerable distance. 
The estimates of the latter approximate nearest 
to one which has been taken by Orsini after 
four years’ successive observations, and gives 
to this ** great rock of Italy’? an elevation of 
10,119 feet. 

Philosophy. — There will shortly appear at 
Stutgard, ‘* Corpus Philosophorum optime nate 
qui ab Reformatione usque ad Kantii etatem 
foruerunt.” This publication will contain select 
works of Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, 
Hume, Leibnitz, &c. It will be printed in 
octavo, and a prospectus is preparing. 

Our Netherland neighbours are also busily 
at work on a “* Bibliothéque Philosophique,”’ 
or Philosophical Library ; in which Voltaire’s 
“ Pucelle,” and Diderot’s free and easy novels, 
will enjoy the distinguished honour of appear- 
ing by the side of Dugald Stewart and Reid. 

Erlangen, in Bavaria, is about to send into 
the world her “ Organon des Meuschlichen 
Wissens,”’ or Organ of Human Knowledge ; a 


publication which, our correspondent writes us, | 28" 


will be a useful medium for philosophical dis- 
cussions to every enlightened mind, and may 
therefore be regarded as a mortal blow given 
to scholastic philosophy ! It will exhibit human 
nature arrayed in all her power and dignity ; 
and glorying in her matured conception of first 
principles!’ The author has. peculiarly aimed 
at expressing himself with concision and per- 
spicuity. 

Expeditions.—The Krotkey and Helena, 
Russian ships on a scientific voyage, were at 
Sydney, New South Wales, early in May, and 
about to pursue their course. 

Anticosti.__It turns out to have been the 
crew and passengers of a vessel called the Gra- 
nicus, who met with the horrid fate we recently 
described on the desolate island of Anticosti. 
Some means have been adopted to prevent the 
repetition of similar calamities. 

Welch Modesty. Between Caernarvon and 
Llanberis there is an insignificant bridge of one 
arch; the architect of which has placed thereon 
his profile, with an inscription, informing all 
passengers that ‘* Harry Parry, the modern 
Inigo, built this bridge, A. D. 17, &c.” 

Earthquake.—On the 7th of last month, at 
three o'clock in the morning, several smart 
shocks of an earthquake were felt in various 
parts of the department of the Upper Rhine. 

Wounds.—A surgeon at Lausanne has been 
devoting his attention to simplifying the dress- 
ings and ligatures employed in the treatment 
of —— ; and has endeavoured to shew that 
simple rags and water may be advantageous! 
substituted for the lint; ion of all kinds, 
and various medicaments at present used for 
that purpose. 

The Gases.—From investigations made into 
the nature of the gases in the stomach and in- 
testines of human beings in a state of sickness, 
it has been concluded, first, that in that state 
only six descriptions of gas are to be met with, 
viz. Oxygen, azote, carbonic acid, hydrogen, 
proto-carbonated hydrogen, and sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; secondly, that azote is found in 


much larger quantities in a man who has died | 


of sickness than in a healthy man, the reverse 
of which in certain cases me be place with res- 
‘pect to carbonic acid ; thirdly, that carbonic gas 
generally goes on increasing in the digestive ca- 
nal of a man in a state of sickness, at the tem- 
perature of from 11° to 21°, and that it goes on 


diminishing at the temperature of from — 2° to 
+65°; fourthly, that in adult subjects the quan- 
tity of hydrogen gas is more considerable at the 
temperature of from 10° to 16° than at that 
of from — 1° to + 6°, while the reverse takes 
place with respect to old persons in the same 
circumstances of temperature; fifthly and 
lastly, that hydrogen is more abundant in the 
small intestines than in the stomach and large 
intestines ; and, consequently, that it does not 
go on increasing in the latter, as has been 
hitherto supposed.—_French Paper. 

Canal of the Pyrenees.—A second canal, to 
connect the two seas between Bayonne and 
Toulouse, is in contemplation. The probable 
cost is estimated at 38 millions of francs. It 
is to be navigable for vessels of 140 tons 
burthen. 

Russian Amazons.—In a recent official 
statement of the population of St. Peters- 


burgh (estimated on the whole at 422,166)|F 


souls) is the following singular item : 
Men. Women. Total. 
Soldiers and Subalterns.+++++++++ 46,076 -- 9,975 ++ 56,051 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Most of the Annuals for the ensuing Christmas, have 
eed not to send out what are called show-boards, i. e. 
specimens of their plates on pasteboard, such as were last 
year so common in every bookseller’s shop throughout 
the country. In some respects we consider this to be a 
judicious measure ; for these displays not only tended to 
waste a number of the earliest and best impressions of the 
engravings, but also to do away with the charm of ——_ 
in the volumes themselves, when purchased or presen 
as tokens of regard. 

Transatlantic Annuals.—Besides our own Annuals, the 
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W. Jerdan— Rev. T. Dale—Bernard Barton—Miss C. 
Bowles—N. T. Carri —Delta—C. — Sir 
Terlagh O’Brien—T. Marshall—R. Howitt—Rev. W. 
Shepherd—Mary Howitt—E. Moxon, ye Bal- 
manno—W. Howitt—T. K. Hervey—A. Cunningham, 
&c. The thirteen embellishments are under the direc- 
tion of A. Cooper, and all from eminent living painters 
of the British school, and engraved by distinguished 


In the Press.—A To} phical and Historical Account 
of Wainfleet and the Wapentake of Candleshoe, in the 
County of Lincoln.—The second part of the Imperial 
School Grammar, with the new system of parsing. 


LIST OF NEW BOOK 

Wilmot Warwick, Vol. Il. 8vo. 9s. bds.—The Garden 
of Surrey, or Sketches of Domine, 12mo. 4s. bds.—His- 
torical liections of Henry Monmouth, 12mo. 5s. 
bds.—Palmer’s Illustrations of Medicine, 8vo. 10s. bds.— 
Bates on Inflammation, 8vo. 8. bds.—Davies on Greek 
Versification, 12me. 2s. 6d. sewed.—Petersdorf’s Reports, 
Vol. 11. royal 8vo. 1. lls. 6d. bds.—Pulpit, Vol. Il. 8vo. 
8s. bds. — a Events in the History of Ireland, 
18mo. 3s. 6d. hf.-bd. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 

September. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 1 
riday coor ] 
Saturday -- 19 
Sunday---- 20 
Monday -- 21 | 
Tuesday -- 22 
Wednesday 23| —— 38, — 66. 

Prevailing winds, N.E. and §.W. 

Except the 16th, 18th, and 19th, when it was raining, 
generally clear; a heavy shower of rain on the 23d. 

Rain fallen, °575 of an inch. 


Imonton. 

Latitude------ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 

¢ Mr. Adams will, as requested by ‘* a Constant 
Reader at Bath,” give in an early No. of the Literary 
Gazette a tabular view of the amount of rain fallen in past 
years during the months of June, July, August, and 
tember, the period in which so much rain has fallen 
during the present season; when our readers will be ena- 
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CHARLES H. ADAMSB. 


Atlantic Souvenir, published at Philadelphia, and the | bled 


Token, published at Boston, may be expected in London. 
They will, we are informed, be enriched with 


led to form a more correct idea of the excess of the 
quantity of the present over that of past years. 





engravings; and among the contributors are mentioned 
some of the most distinguished writers in the United 


tates. 

Historical Memoirs of the Church and Court of Rome, 
from the Establishment of: Christianity under Constan- 
tine to the present period, is announced by the Rev. 
H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
—And also, by the same author, the Peculiar Doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, as contained exclusively in her 
own Conciliar Decrees and Pontifical Bulls, examined 
and disproved. 


A volume of Sermons, by the Bishop of London, is! 


nearly ready for publication. 

Mr. Jennings is preparing for publication a second vo- 
lume of the Topography, ces, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii, by Sir William Gell; containing an account of 
the excavations since the former volume. 

We understand that the first volume, forming a new 
series of the Extractor, under the enlarged title of the 
Polar Star of Entertainment and Popular Science, will 
soon be published. 

The first volume of Sir Walter Scott’s History WgSeot, 
land, in two volumes, will be published on the™Slst of 
October, and consequently will be the first work that Sir 
Walter will publish for the ensuing season. 

Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or Natural Philoso- 
phy, will be completed by the publication of the second 
volume, of which the first half, comprehending the sub- 
jects of Heat and Light, with a copious account of the 
important and the utiful phenomena which 

these heads,—is to appear early in October. It will 
be accom; a fow i i 
the true nature of the common defect in speech, 
stuttering, or stammering, is for the first time com- 
pletely exposed; and, as a fruit of the discov 
of very easy application, is given, for 
free the imprisoned voice. 

The Life of Romney the painter will, we learn, be 
ready about March next. 

A new Juvenile Annual, to be called the Zoological 
Keepsake, treating its zoological topics in a light conver- 
sational manner, varied by anecdotes and a share of hu- 
morous poetry and description,—is announced. The em- 
bellishments are to consist of engravings from drawings 
by Cruikshanks, Landseer, Baynes, Saunders, &c. 

«* Another and another” (can we add?) still succeeds. 

A Mr. Shea, who some years since published a poem 
called Budekki in this country, and ards went to 
America, seems to have become a popular writer at New 
York, where a volume of poetry is just announced from 
is pen; a novel is immediately promised; and an opera 
of his (com 


by Mi, sCramer) is to be performed at 
the theatre! 


The Annual Gem announces contributions from Lord | 
Nugent — Sir Aubrey de Vere—Hon. Mrs. Norton—| 
Archd h Horace Smith—James Kenney— | views for this week ;—which we have cause to regret, cs 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
To the Editor, &c. 

Sir,—I am confident that no one will igf more than 
——_ to find that the serious ter t in your 

No. against the English Universities, wi i to 
the paucity of instructors, rests entirely on a misappre- 
hension :—it arises from the very different senses in which 
the word professor is applied. At Oxford and. Cam- 
bridge the term does not apply to so many as one-fourth 
of those who are n the duty of delivering lec- 
tures; whereas in the other universities mentioned by 
you, it includes all ;—indeed, did we adhere to our strict 
and statutable sense of the word (which is a Dr. in any 
of the three faculties), not one even of those to whom in 
common parlance we extend the title, could claim it on 
the grounds of his office. The following is the amount 
of our staff of instructors. 
Persons to whom we limit the title of Professor ---- 24 
Lecturers appointed by the Senate coe QI 
Lecturers appointed by the Colleges -------+- sevseeee BT 


Number of Professors, as they would be termed at 102 
Edinburgh and the foreign universities 

The average number of residents in statu pupillari is 
1,600; so that we have rather more than one Professor to 
sixteen students, or more than double the proportion ‘of 
that assigned for Berlin, which was the highest on your 
list. But this isnotall. Besides these oy officers, 
there is a body of annual officers, appointed for the pur- 
pose of conducting examinations, and who thus a 
the professorial duties: were we reckon these in 


the above pr in would come out about one professor 
to twelve stu: I doubt not but Oxford can give as 
favourable an account of herself. I leave Edin! i. 
which is entirely modelled on the continental system, to 
settle the matter with you as she can.—I am, sir, 

Cambridge, Sept. 23d, 1829. A Constant READER. 

The Secretary of the present London Phrenol 
Society assures us, with reference to our Gazette of the 
5th inst., that it was not established until March 1824; 
and that none of the laws and stated in our 
paper were ever enacted by them. T! 

‘ore, we acknowledge, somewhat wiser 

lecessors. Of our own feelings towards the Society, 
though we think little of the science, the best proof is, 
that we have cheerfully published their 

Thanks to K——y for an excellent h—ch, for his 
northern letter. hanks to W. L., Somersetshire; 
B. W.; W.; W. A.; T—— H——; and other very pleas 
sant correspondents. 

*,* The variety and interest, as well as the temporary 
character, of the articles contained under our head of 
Arts and Sciences, have of necessity shortened our Rew 


J. Carne—Miss Mitford—Don T. de Trueba—J. Mont- | several important new works, marking the recommencs- 


gomery—Dr. Bowring—James Hogg— Mrs. Callcott — | 


C. B, Sheridan— Miss M. A, Browne— the late John 





Keats—Misr, Jewsbury—John Clare-— Miss Lawrence — 


ment of the publishing season, are consequently obliged 
to be postponed. 
The letter to «« T.” has been duly forwarded. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





_ ee ETERS OA SO aE ASH 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Litergture and the Aris. 


AST INDIA MONOPOLY. 
sestlly on the frils of the Best India Monopoly, 
pan Ryn be ‘ollowed in every ' Town in which they are deli- 


of 
em lee 40) the oa of Associations 
veby “9 Teng parts of Country, for the purpose 
a sn constitetions! and aoane opposition to any fur- 
of the East India *s exclusive Charter. 





poe! le, he has also reduced the we of 
vdrienta 1 Herald,’ from 5s. to 3s. 6d, 
"has been aa followed by a | 
for the Work. It may, therefore, 
that will now be few Families or Individuals 
tespectable walks of life, who will a be anxious to make them. 
selves 1 | with its contents. In addition to the latest and 
hest i tion on all tepies connected with the Policy and 
yt of the East, the ‘ Oriental Herald’ will now contain 
three distinct Series co nal and ing. ena teed view of : 
namely, Lectures on Palestine, including an enlar, view o! 
Saored Criticism, and Scriptural Illustra Travels 
Egypt, Nubie, and Arabia, and an ants aes splendid 
Kougtitles to be on the Banks of the Nile; and a Voyage 
the Coast Malabar , Ceylon, Coromandel, Golconda, and 
iF jlacleding ~ the Principal Ports between Bombay, Ma- 
and Calou ree Series, which cansist of matter 
to by Bibiteal Reader, the Antiquary, and 
and Trayels in distant regions of the Globe, 
the | Work acceptable to all classes. 


zie eras 
cannot fail to 


Paer pensar. &c. Young Gentlemen are tanghs the 

the Highs Hoscur ef the University, or Professions which 
meant Sepeic aeouaes uty 
picnouration, Bek as practived by the first Nas so 
Letoia a rt Ay “STAL ES," at their dences, or Private 


Na: UNIVERSITIES, LEARNED 








9, Fisher’s Street, Red Lion Square, on very rea+ 
er 
The highest References can be given. 


in} jonny Colbeten and 
Ricker’ ‘Be Bentley, aired New 
HE. BOOK Me ln OUDOIR. 
By LADY MORGAN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 

2. Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, Wife of the 
Right Hon. Sir Richard Fanshawe, Bart. Ambassador from 
Charles II, to the Court ef Madrid. ’Written by Herself. Now 
first puplices: — the original MS. ; to which are added Be. 
tracts from the of Sir Richard Fanshawe. Hand. 
es roses fe 1 vol, 8vo. with a Portrait, 14s. 

his is a very delightful volume.”—Literary Gazette. 

Personal and Literary Memorials. B 
on Best, Esq. Author of * Four Years in France,” and « I 
as it is.” Tn 1 vol. 8v0, 14s. 

4. The Loves of the Poets, by the siatieail 
of the “ Diary of an Ennuyée.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plate, 
price Sls. 

5. Memoirs of the King of Sweden, by 
William George Meredith, A.M. of Brazennose College, 
— a. 7 

6. Travels to Constantinople, in the Years 
1827 and 1828. By Captain Charles Colville Frankland, R.N. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with 38 Engravings, price 31s. 6d. 

7. Lord King’s Life and Correspondence of 
John Locke. With Extracts from his Journals and other unpub- 
lished MSS. and compete. Letters of Lord Shaftesbury, Sir 
Isaac Newton, the Ear derland, Pi » th, 
Peterborough, &c. &e. tat 1 vol. 7 

8. Mexico. H. G. Ward, Esq. late His 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in thatCountry. 2d edition, revised, 

wising an Account of the Mining Companies, and the Per- 
conal Narrative of the Author’s Travels, &c. In 2 vols, 8vo. with 
numerous Plates, from Drawings by Mrs. Ward. 

9. Dr. Granville’s Travels to St. Peters. 
burgh. 2d edition, considerably improved, in 2 vols, 8vo. with a 
Map and 70 Plates 

10. History of the late Catholic Association. 
By Thomas W: Wyse Jun. Esq. of Waterford, one of the Members. 
In 2 vols. 8yo. 

11. Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, Pa- 
“> &c. By R. R. Madden, Esq. In ad Bvo. 248. 

12. The Empress Jousphine’ 8 Memoirs, the 
third and Volume, ~ private Corre- 
spondence with Napoleon. 10s. 6d.; French, 8s 
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MUSIC, 


aes we Anaual, for 1830. 
Thinks] tober, 1829, will be published, —— 
TRESIDE LYRICS; a new Musi 
of Vocal ‘Music, Quadrilles, - 
ei embellished a hly 





\ N EMINENT PROFESSOR of MUSIC 
a VACANCY for a YOUNG LADY as a 
ressiONAL, PUPIL, who will be instructed - every 
ofthe Musical Profession, and (ieGevis ed) in 

ist. It is requisite the young Person should 

= Music, as also a natural 


ulars, with the Nome on Address of the » Eo 
ak Jatter ther (past-paid), toJ, V., Messrs, Chappell and Co. 
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HESAURUS LINGUE LATINE 

PRMTESDEA RITE, Ai 's Latin Y> 





NCYCGLOPEDIA BRIKANNICA, and 

SUPPLEMENT, Complete. 26 vols. quires, pub- 

i DOWDING, Bookseller No, 83, Newgate Street, 

ann that, in equ ge of the death oie A 
History of Fn the plan of Dr. 


istory of France (upon 
tory oo in 9 vols. meas 4 Work estimation, 
and the only History of France in See teen 
he is now enabled to — at the reduced pris ice of 1. ; 
41. 14s.6d. This —— le Publication is ht tee 


highly important and simired national aw. wah ay 4 

others, all upon equally advantageous Terms, in Dowdi 

ly | Cheap List, fe for the present ie whieh is just published, 

ent a large an for sending by the 

post to nip t rt of the Sapiro, and may be tis, on appli- 

cation, by Letter (post-paid) » at wo. Newgate Sires, Leadon, 
ay 


Dowding’s General Catalogue : of Second-hand 
Books, for 1829, 











in 1 vol. 12mo. pi 


HE HORSE, in all hie VARIETIES and 
in Laboor er ne Rest ; is Breed Rules, com a Seoepera ae kis 


Preservation from Disease. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE, 
Author of a “ - hical and Practical Treatise on Horses,” 
tory of the Horse,” &c. 

M. Arnold, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; sold by ear 

man and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Hurst and Co. London; Oli. 
ver and Boyd, Edinbu 

“ Independently of the * practical value of the book—and it is 
really and extensively valuable—it is one of the most amusing the 
reader will meet with in a thousand—complete and saneee, Sate 
es every possible — that can be connected with the 
horse. fonthly Magazine 





Plates, in post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. i 
CONCISE HISTORY and ANALYSIS 
of all the principe] STYLES of ARCHITECTURE; 
namely, Egyptian, ¢ a pome Reman, that of the Dark Ages, of the 
Arabians, an a ed D 
of the Origin, Fe coal and Decline of the Gothic. To which is 
added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England, down to the pre» 


sent Time, 
an AMATEUR. 
Printed for T. Cadell, 1 Pry and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 








ws of Bight toe 
With a fine Frontispiece of Ei 
SKETCH of the DENOMINATIONS 
of the CHRISTIAN WORLD; to which is xed, 
an Outline of Atheism Deism, Theophilanthropism, ahomet- 
anism, Judaism, and ch ity; with a P to Religi. 








ted from the folio edition of M. Dee. ‘Lil. with 


Additions, E 
By the Rev. B. W W. BEATSON, A.M. 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Cambri: 
Revised and oxemes by WILLIAM Guus. sq. A.M. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


ie Bin. Dictionary, ow in One Volume. 
Price 2/. 9s. cloth, 
A Dictionary of the English Language 
which the Words are deduced from th mghanensy and Dactves. 
ed in their different Significations by Examples from the best 
Writers; to which are prefixed, a History of t Language, and 
an English ret: y Samuel Johnson, LL.D. 





ous M 
By JOHN EVANS, LL.D. 

The 15th edition, pats the Author's last Improvements, and 
an Account of the Ranters, or Primitive Methodists and of the 
Irish Presbyterians, amounting to nearly a Million ef P. 

*,* If epalaricy be any criterion of excellence, the number 
of the editions this Work has passed through sufficiently attests 
its merits; for before his death the Author the satisfaction 
of knowing that one hundred thousand comes had issued from 

n the present edition every article has been carefully 

oo ised, = ge valuable communications from many of the lead- 
ing ministers of the different sects have been made use of. 
subject is one of paramount interest, and the view here exhi- 





verbatim from the ast edition corrected by the Doctor. 

This edition “f p 7 beret Dictionary, stereotyped verbatim 
from the last folio edition, corrected by the Doctor,’ is eminently 
deserving of a for its accuracy, the beauty of its typography, 
pet ee wae aphical ye oll 

“ As a specimen of typographical art, the wor! re us is a 
5 Sores cuetrvantion to our libraries. It unites clagease, dura- 








‘BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
rARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from 
CALCUSTS to EUROPE, by way of EGYPT, in the 


‘ears 1897 = 
iy Mrs. bean mye LUSHINGTON. 
We ent no hea 


Mrs. on’s 
— tay, Ser SS 


Moat elegance, is also worthy robation.”— 
er S 
John _—v Albemarle Street. 





uracy convenjanne © of form, in a manner 
ahensnet unprecedented.” '—Monthly 
London: Joseph Ogle Betiocan, 4 42, Poultry. 





For the Use of Private Families, Schools, &c. 
In 1 handsome — Fesre oe Se. 6s. ~ Loe: hee 
to the E’ Li 
Nae LIFE ral ARCH [BISHOP oiin. 
ME By J. A. SARGANT. 
_ o Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard. 





Geography, with Atlas, on an entirely new Plan. 





N OUTLINE. of ¢ the he PRESENT STATE 
| ay Aya Lagesy wh » Fearne 
e for Hurst, ance, on8 St. Peat Churchyard; 
‘ anh death ond Bens Boe 


[HE “HISTORY of the REFO! 





REFORMATION 
ef the CHURCH of os on ND, 
GILBERT BURNET, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of 8 


jarum. 
A new edition, wi he «anh ious Index. 
~ Oxford: At the 1e University Press; by J. Parker; and by 
‘Messrs. Payne | and Foss, Pall Mall, Leadon. 


HE PrrzWALTERS , of Ches- 
Wiese me ‘Times in | a ea 
v8 aie Bere made Pablo geste i 
. Newman and Co. 
may be had, just read: 
Freebooter’s B Bride; or, Black "Pirate of the 
Mediterannean, 5 vols. 1/. Ta 6d. 
wee _Diandfords, by Mrs. Rouviere Moss, 
* Indian Chief ; 3° or, ‘Tokeah and the White 
Rose, 8 vols. 16s. 6d. 





In witknamer 18mo. price 3s. 6d. neat neatly bound and lettered, embellished 
ngra vings, illustrating Manners, Customs, and 


> UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY; on a 
P14 Plan, designed to assist the Memory by Com- 


ication. 
By Ww. Cc. hetetery oy ae -M 
The Gi hy is accompanied b; an Atlas, nine 3 in 
connexion with the Outlines of iets, the prev li- 
gions, forms of Government, degrees of Civilisation, the com- 
parative size of Towns, Rivers, and Mountains, and the Climates 
and Productions of the Earth. In royal 4to. coloured, price 8s. 


ae 
This Atlas has been compiled from Lag best authorities, and 
contains at the _ teogertee oe! of ba nng My eddell, Seay = at 
un 


But is 
on the entire —F ap a en —-. Map presents, not only 
the pA ot mag outlines mtries, but a series of numbers 
affixed to the Mountains, Rivers, and Cities, which indicate 

their comparative rank, and Lennie the Student, by reference to 
the Table of Classification, to discever their actual = ude. 
The Isothermal Chart exhibits the Climate of differen: 
as determined by thermometrical observation, with thelr most 
important productions, and presents a striking illustration of the 
diversity existing in the same latitude, according to the situation 
of countries. 

In the Meral and Political Chart, the outlines of each Country 
contain a number, shewing its Population, and several emblems 
and State of Civilisati 





than for the jon it sup- 





rege of the various sects of Christians is no less admirable for 


lies. 

pies ” Printed for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
By the same Author, 

The Golden Centenary; or, One Hundred 
Testimonies in behalf of Condent, Peace, and Unan! manimalta, be 
Divines of the Church of England, of the Kirk of Scotland, 
among Protestant Dissenters, ——% their Biographies; eae a 
Sequel tothe Sketch. Sth edition, enlarged and improved, with 

‘Frontispiece of Portraits, 5s. boards. 





In 8vo. with —_ — ice 16s. in — dedicated, by 


ECTURES 0 on the > ELEME ENTS of HIE- 
ROGLYPMICS and EGYPTIAN, ANTIQUITIES. 
RQUESS SPINETO. 


Printed for C., oceat St. Paul's Ch byard, 
= Waterloo Place; and sold by 
Cambridge; ink Pare, Oxford. 


Just published 
NCHES BERLINER ASTRONOMIS- 


GHES JAHRBUCH fur 183). 8vo. lés 
To be had of Black, Yi qung, 8 and Youngs 2, Tavistock Street, 














Pocket =e I'S, Griesbach' + Greek “Testament. 


In 
OVUM TESTAMENTUM GREECE. 
Ex recensione JO. JAC. GRIESBACHIL, cum select 
lectionum varietate. 
Sumptibus C., J., G., et F. Rivington. 
eee Ved wit. Vee German Pocket-Books. 
Messrs. Black, Young, and You: to inform the Public 
that they have just recsived the following 
ERMAN POCKET -BOOKS for the 
YEAR 
Cornelia, Taschenbuch fiir deutsche Frauen 
Oat as Sane HM, H eg" von A. § Heidel- 
ig, 128. 
Frauentaschenbuch, fiir das Jahr 1830. 
Bevonsgugehen von G. Dering. Mit neun Kupfern. Niirnberg, 


“Penelope. Tascheabuch fiir das Jahr 1830. 














its ligien, 
and forms, in effect, a Moral Picture of the World 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Of whem Te be sate gratis, 
talogue, 


A Complete School Ca 





Theod. Hell. 19ter p hd Mit 8 Kup- 
fore su'benullors Gadichanm. Ib. 8s. 

Urania. Taschenbuch fiir 1830, Mit 
7 Kupfern. Leipzig, 11s. 

a, Covent 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


x llis on the Scrip 


Gyo. the 2d edition, with scaigienc, price 2l. 28, 
ERVAT TIONS, pg Critical, cal Explanatory, 
er CORNWALL Scriptares. 
Rae Cc WALLIS, ot » Kent. 
——s ai a book, and the most ad- 
instructive book hy on a the whole world. In _ Old 
Faument ee we have the most and hi 








cl § 


that was ever comprised in any agetee, Jn the New Testa- | 


ment we have beautiful allusions ms of the Old. We | 
have the miracles of the birth, sufferings, and highest exaltation | 
of God incarnate; and a cnr ge and ravishing account of those | 
of heavenly glory and happiness to which, 
and love, we bave a sure and | 
therefore, is perfect; and the | 
examined, the more its excellence 

manna which fell from 

every palate.” 


for Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 
had, by the same Author, 


as @ neat pocket vol. price 2s. beneds | 


ein ¢ canter manner, 2s. 6d.; in black calf, 3s.; in 

ROCCO, | 

A Preparation for the Lord’s Supper, with a 
€ompanion to the Altar, intended for the Use of Ladies. 





Life of Edmund Burke. 
In,2 vols, 8vo, with a-fine Portrait, oe “ edition, much 
enlarged, price 28s. 


Me EMOIRS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND, BURKE, wa hen — of his Poetry 


wiiont —= eeroe, iD Bow —— 
ey MES PRI 


Printed dwin and Cradoc 
*,* A learned and ba Church of 
Ireland thus writes tin, this « 

« m. ie naiticals to express the gratification 1 So received from 
wor! itia. quia in another style and spirit from that of the 
mass of our modern. Vegnanicel bee’ boo! my its. A juster 
I cannot give it than this,—that so far e materials at 

the author’s command allowed, the work is ee of its great 
A <= ad tes appear much, for you know I almost 

Mr. uk deliberate ately. * * His (the 
‘writer’s) pri mc are A, 3 
Sri —— His style of composition, chaste, 
on aes” 20 effort at ane wale yet often a glow of 


justness 
dead Seonte. which there o 
ae the life of a great philosophic ao 








Dr. Waite on the See a8 Articles. 
in 1 large vol. 8 
Spacey and and’ Practical, on 


the Thirty-Nine bow of yeh go ina 
Discourses delivered Church of St. Al 


phage, Greenwich. 

" . By the Rey. T. WAITE, D.C.L. 

, lain toH. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, and to the Hon. 
b t Rev. the Bish Oxford; and Master of the Gram- 


Lew: . 
: Printed fer Baldwin and Cradock. 





Natural History of Quadrupeds, Birds, Fishes, Insects, 
4 new and enlarged edition, jn 12mo. beautifully printed on fine 
paper, price 8s. neatly bound in canvass, 


DESCRIPTION of more than THREE 
pmegeens wed aioe en i 
ee and mo- 
dera Authors. ‘Tow hich is Appendix on Allegorical 
and Fabulous Animals. The added, ap iluatrated by accurate Fi- 
gures, finely engraved on » after 
A new edition, revised and a ‘enlarge, with numerous 


addition: 
London: Baldwin and. — - WER Row. 











Frlatad for Balint eed Craddock, Peterteater Row. 
AP Mrocken rouRsA S GARDENER’S 
nee JOURNAL, ovatainings in Moptaly © Order, 
'y to be done in the Kitchen, Fruit and 
Fiever Gok Garden, ahru Shrub 


, Green-House, Hot-House, &c. with 
‘Lists of Plants, Tectia, it and hy why Trees, Fiowers, &c. 
‘ice only 2. sewed. 5 Spe : 
prtabee: al Inwroduetion to Bo.~} am 
tany, illustrated by |B ne each Definition. LS Plants 
of easy A a hes edition” be ah Jobn Frosty F.A.S. F.L.S. &c. 
Sealy » 12mo. price 4¢. neatly half-bound, or with the 


coloured, 7s. 
3. Professor ata Plates to Rousseau’s 
8vo0. ce 14s. wed, 1H. lle. 6d. 
hese poh hagas are wally ssl useful to all Weck on Botany. 
7 The Florist’s A Treatise on 
the Culture pad oe te which - a Su entary D: 
on Soils, ures, &c. B; a addock, Fiorist, 
A new om improved, w with an dix on the Culture of 
the Dahlia, C! um, uel Curtis, Editor of 
“ Lectures 0} any,” in 8vo. with bys Piates, price 12s. bds. ; 
* with the Plates finely coloured aT aa price 20s. ~ 
8 English e enlarged by 
Dr. Parkins, peper’ i d ‘Herbalist. Fourth 
edition, many Plates, peg chan or with coloured Plates, 8s. 
6. Dr. Aikin’s Woodland Companion ; or, 
alst Becntntion of British Trees, with some Account of their 
Uses With 28 Piates. ad edition, 7 price 9s. half-bound. 
*,* This pleasing ——— in rambles through the fields 
pee ~~ contains m of the entertaining portions of Eve- 
iyn’s « va.” 


7. Aikin’s Natural History of the Year, 
St into Months, and illystrated with a Plate. 5th edition, 


<_ "Best's Art of f Angling, , confirmed by a Life 
Experience; to which ‘obb’s “ Complete Trolier.” 
Eheventh edition, with a Plate of Flies, much improved. Price 














Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, No. VIII. 
HE FOR REIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIE 
ontents: I. Seeestens of Naples in 1647 and 1648—II. Mo- 
Pes Hieroglyphics—IV. Marino hg Lord Byron and 
Casimir Delasigne--V. Letting of Land; Metayer System—V1. 
| Spanish Epic Poetry; Ercilla’s Araucana—VI1. Wessenberg and 
| the Roman Catholic Church in Germany—VIII. The Black Sea 
and the Caucasus—IX. Méry and Bar! the Son of the 
Man—X. History of the Knights Temple RL Bos Rosini’s Nun of 
Monza—XII. to kX. Critical Sketches of Latin, German, French, 
ros Works—Miscellaneous Literary Notices, No. VIII. contain- 
66 Notices from I rance, Italy, Nether- 
aids, Russia, Spain, and of Oriental Literature—List of the 
“principal New Works pablished, on the Continent from April to 
‘une 1829—Index to the Fourth Volume. 
No, IX. wil be published in October. 

The first Four Volumes may now be had complete, 3/. boards. 
Published by Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. +, and Richter, 
Foreign Booksellers, to the King, 30, Soho Square. 

“ The last number of the ¢ — Quarterly Review’ contains, 

ides some other 1h and literary in- 
formation, an article from the p vee of Sir Walter Scott, on the 
revolutions of Naples in 1647 and 1648. This period of history, as 
little known as it is curious, furnishes, in the hands of this cele- 
brated author, as oe a set of pictures as can und in 
any of his romances.”—Tim 

“* In the judicious variety of subj jects, the ability and learning 
with which they are treated, and the extensive information they 
convey, the present Number is fully equal to any of its predeces- 
sors; and it cannot but be a source of satisfaction to the literary 
world to observe how ably this excellent publication sustains and 
even increases its claims to public favour.”"—Morning Post. 

“ We are glad to give our to the prog m- 
provement of this very valuable periodical, which bi much 
that is interesting in our domestic reviews with a large portion 

of useful matter peculiar to itself, without being em by 
the demands of ‘Party, or clogged by literary jealousies. There is 

pow knowledge, and remarkable versa- 
tility displayed My ee Number before us, which is equal in all 
respects to any of its predecessors, and in some particulars supe- 
rior. The article on Masaniello’s conspiracy, by Sir Walter 
Scott, is fluent, clear, rapid, and full of interest. In this article 
on. enna he well sustains his reputation.”—Atlas. 
No. VITI. contains a vast deal of interesting matter. 
frst article is said to be by Sir Walter Scott: its subject is the 
popular revolution of Naples, begun by the fisherman Masaniello, 
and carried on by the Duke of Guise. There is also an article on 
the two Marino Falieros of Byron and Delavigne, evidently by a 
true lover of poetry. A new Italian novel of Resini, the ‘ Nun 
of Monza,’ is reviewed with considerable tact; and no small por- 
tion of knowledge is brought to bear in a eral way on the sub- 
ect. There is an excellent ~— on the Metayer system, or the 
rench and Italian plan of renting land. The article on the 
Black Sea is at least seasonable; it deserves higher praise. The 
paper on Mozart's life is a piece of charming reading. We might 
sey more: we shall only, however, allude to the mass of conti- 
nental literary information contained in the latter pages of the 
work. This appendix puts us in correqpensience ry a all 1 Eu- 

















Useful Works naceatiy. published by Whittaker, ng 
and Co. Ave aa 
In 1 thick vol. with 32 


ETERINARY SORGERY and PRAC. 

TICE of MEDICINE, or, Farriery 

Plan; being a familiar practical Treatise on 
Functions, and Diseases oe aoe e Horse. 


merraiagene: = $i 
*'By JOHN. HINDS, V 


By 
* In this work will be found fall icckstiens to the Shoeing 
™ ith, pe aFriee and G: Greens how to uire a know in the 
Art of Farriery, and the Prevention Cure of Diseases. 


In 12mo. with namerets acuta, and a Portrait of the Author, 
engraved by from a Bust by Kenrick, price 7s. 


2. The Housekeeper's Oracle ; or, Art of 


Domestic M Sys Core 
ing with Accuracy and Elegance; Biints relative to Dinget Pax 
ties; the Art of managing Servants, and the E at's a 
Epicure’s Calendar, shewii ing th 4 Seasons when ali kinds of Mat 

Fish, Poultr: » Game ey » and Fruits, first arrive in the 
Market, ear jest Time —¥ when most plen hen best 
and cheapest. To which are added, a V: tay and ori-. 
ginal Receipts. By the late William Kitchinet, 

By the same Author, 
In I2mo. the 6th edition, a y greatly ig! 2 and impr 
rice 7s. 6ds 
3. The Art of Invigorating and Prolongi 
Life, by Food, Clothes, Air, Pena ietane polenk selpugt Re 
Invalid’s Oracle; ng P out 
able and effectual Methods Poy — —T ‘ileee 
and to regulate and strength a Se scien 
Bowels. To which is added, the ois as 
In 2 vols. 18mo, rere 15s. boards, 
4. The Economy of the Eyes, by the late 

William Kitchiner, M.D. 

Part I.—Precepts for the Improvement and Preservation of the 
Sight, and plain Rules which will enable all to j exactly 

when and what Spectacles are. best calesiatan £ fo ‘Byes. 

Thea » boards, 


e 8 ture, 
Re o lena on, : 








Ohsarnatione on Opera Glasses and 
at 11.—Of Telescopes; being the Besa oft 
iments with Fifty-one Telesco; escORe, 
es in Diameter, in the Possession of William. Kite 
te D. To which are added, an Abstract <es ig Fraction! Fr 
Sir W. Herschell’s Writings on Telesco pny - a &c.5 
some Observations thereon, and or! from eminent 
Opticians. Price 9s. boards. 


In small 12mo. the 4th edition, Price 5s, extra hoards, 

5. The Secretary’s Assistant; exhibiting 

the various and most correct Modes of Su » Com- 
ni c of Letters, to Persons 4 

opel luding the Dip! Cler: lercal, and’ J 
coy ae le with Lists of Pore 
Also the forms necessary to be used in Applications or be 
to the King i Council, Houses of Lords and “Bie oPreceen 
ment t Offices, and Public Companies ; witha by i 











rope: it is nearly the sole channel we have, and it i 
We also esteem the exact list of works published in the course of 
the quarter in all the continental capitals as a valuable acquisi- 
tion.’ ’—Spectator. 

“« This is a very agreeable and valuable Number of an excellen 
miscellany. The first understand to be by Sir Walter 
eng and it is every way eats, of his fame and genius.”’—Athe- 


neu 

= ‘Altogether the ss is a very mes GTS one, and deserves 
the large it has attained.”—Sun. 

* Of the two works ype kind, now before the public, we 
must concede the pain to the ‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ as distin- 
guished from the ‘ Foreign Review.’ In the highest merits of a 
literary journal,—in the greater uniformity of its plan,—in the 
wider range of its sphere,—in the better arrangement of its de- 
tails,—and, we must to these merits, the superior 
ability of its individual pon dy to the ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ must 
be awarded the pre-eminence it deserves. Another of its’ merits 
consists in the fact that it is al ther English. Many articles 
in the pages of the ‘ Foreign | Review’ are evidently written first 
by foreigners in their native | and trans- 
lated for the Review; and when, as has often pamons these 
versions are ‘done into English’ by indifferent hands, and the 
English reader is presented with a stiff, bald, inelegant essay, the 
style of which is revolting and offensive, he turns away with 
feelings of d in quest of prod more conge- 
nial to his taste, ”_ Brighton Guardian. 

“* We have not for a considerable time said any thing of this 
journal; in fact, three successive Numbers have appeared since 
our last notice of the work. But while we have been silent, the 
* Foreign Quaxterly’ has been steadily « progressing;’ until it has 
at length attained a maturity of talent and reputation which ren- 
ders its ultimate success nearly, if not altogether, certain. From 
the first, indeed, it was a work of great promise, and counted 

among its contributors some of the most illustrious names in 
the republic.of letters. . It struck at once into the highest path 
of periodical literature, and assumed the firm and confident tone 
of an old-established journal. Nor was this the resylt of mere 
and ; for it has nobly vindicated its title 
to the rank and station to which it aspired, and in each succ 
Number ay claims to public favour and support.”— 
donian Mer 

“ This is by far | he best Number of this periodical that has yet 

appeared. In talent and diversified interest, it need net 
comparison with either of our standard Reviews.’’—Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal. 

“ This is a respectable Number, filled aged well- written in- 
cencibee articles, *?.-Scote- 


—- me This periodical is the very first of its class.” —Birmingham 
“« The last Number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly Review’ is full 
of varied interest in history, biography, statistics, politics, litera- 
ture, science, and criticism, and bears evident testimony of talent, 
learning, research, and taste, both in the conductors and contri- 
butors.”— Bath Herald. 
« This Number of the ‘ Foreign Quarterly’ shews no falling off, 
either in the variety and interest of its articles, or the talent with 
which they are written.” —Wo 
“« We have great pleasure in again iat apres the hms ex- 
5 of this 

















ich 
we —— in the infancy of the work is not less deserved by 
the conduct and contents ct the subsequent portions.”—Sh¢ffield 
Tris 


“ The present Number of this Review is one of the best which, 
has yet been published. It exhibits the same variety of subjects 
which met with so much commendation in recent Numbers; and 
ne cost seems to have been spared in getting up splendid articles. 

—Scots Times, 








of the several British an 
Knighthood, 


A new edition, in 12mo. with coloured », price Bs. 

6. A Concise and Practical tise on the 
Growth and Culture ¢ the Carnati: Pink, A Polyan- 
thus, Tulip, and other Piowers; 
inciating a Dissertation on Soils and Manures, and Catalogues of 
the most esteemed Varieties of each Flower. By Thomas Hogg, 
Florist, Paddington Green, 


A new edition, in 18mo. price 3s. 6d. neatly hajf-boynd 
7. French Phraseology ; or, Traveller’s 4 


nual; being a Compendium of such Phrases as most ee 
ecoee in Conversation. In French and English. By C. C. nd 
ton. 





In 3 vols. 12mo. price 81s. boards, 
8. A Dictionary of Quotations from the Bri. 
tish Poets. be. 02 
ce le . 


f is, Bia Verse price 7% 
Rhyme, 7. 
« These volumes are what they x profess to be, and are ly 
and tastefully executed. We them the essence ce of 
speare and the British Poets.”. har iF al Gazette. 
In 12mo. the 9th edition, revised and improved, 78. @d. boards, 


9. A Dictionary of Quotations in most fre- 


quent Use, taken chiefly from the Latin and ah Languages, 
the Greek, ation. and § 
5 with fi ustrations, Historical ama 


— many from the 
acdonnel, of the Middle Temple. 


to 
matic. _ By. D. 
or Schools and Yown 
In} — price 


N ABRIDGEMENT of the Rev. 
AMES’S HISTORY of the REFORMA 
dine cuincl by ey 8 ington, St, Paul's aca 
rinted for C., oy AD v 
and Wa terloo Place, Pall Mall. 9 


Seotead Dinas Shak 

















Pergons, 


The History complete, In Four large vols. 


8vo0. Svo. price 3l. 6s. boards. 





HE VILL, 


tely) price fi each, boards, 
VILLAGE REACHER; a Collec- 
if 
os o! coe te Vilines Semmens, | gently partly original, partly 
By a CLER MAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
urchyard, 


Printed for C.,J.,@., and ven ey 
ore ind Waterlon Plast, Pall i 


In 8vo. price 12s. boards, the 
ERMONS on SOME rf "the “SEADING 
PRINCIPLES of CHRIST 

By PHILIP NICHOLAS SHUTTLEWORTH, D.D. 

printed for C3. Gsraed P mirtageons Be, Beal's Uutacnpend 
r op Gey 
and Waterloo Place, Pali Mall. F 
Of whom tie be had, by the same Authar, 

Translation of the Apostoli. 


cal Epistles, with = Bro. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





Price 4s. neatly half-bound, P 

HE STUDENT and TRAVELLER’S 

GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION, consisting of 

‘amiliar Phrases and Dialogues on every topic which can be use- 

ful or interesting; with Compara’ ace Tables of the 

Coine, +, Weights, and easures of France an land; and Mo- 

Letters, Notes, and — The ‘whale exhib’ 

Seeuset manner, the true unciation of the French Lan- 

guage. By MM. DE Fivas AND ROUX. 


8d edition. 
P for Sim: and Marshall; Cowi id Co. 
ee nda ng a Renae aban 





ovels by Distinguished Writers. 
i uuhed by Henry Colburn and tovben os alt ctipeumsne 
T HE NEW FOREST. 


L By the Author «* ss Deambieige House,” &c. 





by the * Author of ** Pelham,” 
and the “ Disowned. In 3 vols. 
“ The novel before us is truly a great work.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
King’s Page e. By the Author of ‘* Al- 
wsiate a sae 
Traits of Travel; or, Tales of Men and 
Cities. By the Author of « Highways and Byways.” 8 vols. 
The Chelsea Pensioners, a Series of Tales, 
bythe ‘wba Aathor of the “‘ Subaltern.” 3 vols. 
ts.—The Gentle Recruit—a Day on — Ground 
—Sarstoga-Malda—a Pyrenean Adventure—the Ri 
Romances of Real Life, by the Authoress of 
an Tales.” In 3 vols. 
contents The Maid < Honour—The Bride of Zante—The 
at Tunbridge— Soldier-Priest—Tne gama 's Birth- 
Daye the Hindoo ‘Mother—The Queen of May, &c. 
Tales of the Great St. Bernard. 3 vols. 
bed Ra sey tales are now generally understood to a. from the 
powerful pen of the author of ‘ Salathiel.’ They exhibit a sac- 
cession “at Pichly — pictures in the magic lantern of inven- 
tion.” —Literary Gazette. 


Bri 
Stratton Hill; a Tale of the Civil Wars. | dog 


the Author of “ Riethans from the East,” “ Tales of the West 


»"&e. Ind 
A ted and stirring memoir of a most exciting period, and 
» and characters.”— 


finely ptive of Cornwall, its m 
ry Gaxette. 

Granby. 3d edition, in 3 vols. 

Tales of Passion, by the Author of “‘ Gilbert 
Earle.” In3 vols. 8vo. ls. 6d. 

Yesterday in Ireland. A Series of Tales, 
by he bat o «Toda naan.” In 8 vols. 

Seilors Saints. By the Authors of the 
——E 2d.edition, in 3 vols. 31a. 6d. 
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Of whom be ig by the same Author, 
The aaa History of the Second and 
Third Centuries. Iltustrated from the Writings of Tertullian. 
Hye edition, 8vo. ee 
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In 8vo. 7s. boards, 

ere of the PRINCIPLES 
and POLICY of the GOVERNMENT of BRITISH 

bo pr b Z2 Pp Inquiry the Tenure 
Seri on Ad ion of Justice, ae Sug- 

pb fons for the I P of the Ch and Condition of 
the Natives in general. 
GENTLEMAN, 


Bya 
In the Service of the H Honourable East India Company. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 














Collingwood. 
ion, in 8vo. fine Portrait, &c. 
HE "MEMOIRS and CORRESPOND. 
ENCE of VICE-ADMIRAL LORD Sg a ee 
By G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. F.R.S. 
“« We do not know when we have met with so delightful a 
book as this.”—Edinburgh By -og 


Canning, corrected and revised by Himself. With Memoirs of 
his a by R. we wins. Barrister-at-Law. Portrait, Fac- 
similes, &c. 6 vols. 3l. 1 

«The memoir embraces the essence and su ee sa ES 
truth that will, probably, ever be told of the * 
Canning.’ ”—Monthly Re’ Review. 
ames Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly; and, by order, of 

every seller in the Kingdom. 


HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

and nara and MILITARY MAGAZINE for Oct. 

Price 2s. 6d. contains, among other interes les,—Sketch 

of the Battle of Vittoria Newrative rs the of the Brig Wood- 

lark, on the 18th of April, 1828, with the S of her Crew 
for T went ps days. By the Master—Sketch 

he late } = 2d yxy HeaverOn t the Naval Resources of Tur- 

in t 








ular War—Hy- 
late James ranpeavess 
Design f Pendulurs Pas 
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Mite Operations i: oh Court Maral om Ca x Ge 
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ral Deters &c,—-Court Martial on cape he Dickin- 
the whole Trial—On 


ner Circulars, 
Pa RN. wie, eek Woaihy Nal Re i 
Bridsh" Fleet—Annals of k y a in the Dis 
tribution of C » dc, 
Printed tor He Colburn Bentley, 
|, New 
Under the Superintendence ofa ty for the Diffusion 

‘ RTAINING 

published, neatly bound 
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in cloth and lettered, 
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London: Chagles 1 Mall Bast. 
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by the Author pw 
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HE 1 Boub ERS; or, the Wept of 

By the Author ofthe ee ee eee.” the 

Printed for Henry Golpurn and Richard Bently, 
Burlington Street, 
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Oviducts in a I 
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Abstract Notices of New Wi 
Natural History, &c.—Recent D) 


the sone = 0 of Scien 
Daniel Lizars, No. 5, St. Da 
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3, Uacrases on ‘Miracles, selected from the Treacher, and Co. 


“New Tetament, 4th edition, 8¢. boarda. 
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to be had also of the Booksellers, 
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HE BIJOU; “an ‘Annual of Literature 
and the Arts, ‘or ma omy? Laren, nae Taare 


Three celebrated Pictures 
3 and con Contribetions from from on, De 
guished Writers of the day. thems 
few Copies of the First and Second Volumes may 
Published by William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 


The Speeches of “the Right Hon. George | ittnet 


> Universit ity 
ed Fostuande Memoirs—17. The Edinburgh Review and = 


No. XXIII. will be published on the 31st of 
Office at of the Westminster tates » No. 2, Wellington Street, 





A BELLE ‘ASSEMBLEE, for Cotoher, 
will be embellished with the Portrait of the 
dy Anne Beckett, ing the Ti akeigh Bye pg 
Female as now pall em in “ 
pth at yo on ed ii ri I Th P 
wn ved in a very superior style. e Portrait 
the Marchioness of Carmarthen, sPthe Countess Pe eee Lady 
ittaker and Co. ye and In 
burgh; and J. M. Leckie, , Dubiln. ite 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, New 
I. The State of he Empire; Poller Boone Popes wil contain 
Rel. Narrative of a Jou of toes White 


1 to Hate e Archway, by b i ‘eremy Joseph de Goose— 
ae gue fe, Tale of the Reign of Mary iV. Prove 
bya Veriton ay, ye y a Proser; on Snuff, Predestination 
and St. Margaret's Church, "he Wellingto nm Administration, nd 
Chamber, and the Liberty of the Press—V. But!—VI. M 
we ate igment Colonies—VIII. Mr. Sadler's Speech— 

Month. m. erie in general—Reviews, Reports, 


Senee Fine pine Aeaene 
Fonion: We Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
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Walter Scott's next New Work. 
On the 3lst of October wil be ane price Six Shillings, 


the F: 
HE HISTORY “ot of SCOTLAND. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
In 2 vols. foolscap 8¥0. 
This oedema. Part of. re Latdner’s “ Cabinet 


yel 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green 
Paternoster Row ; ao John Taylor, Gower Street. : 
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the LITERARY GAZETTE OF ICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
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Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachange, B. 
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Bdinburgh; Smith and Son, and Roberteon and Atkinson, 
Glasgow ; and J, Cumming, Dublin. 
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